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ma) E have before now treated the 
subject of Architects’ responsi- 
bilities, and oppressive enough 
AES they are without having them 
Eeeweees thoughtlessly increased by in- 
sufficiently instructed judges and juries. 

A decision has just been given in the County 
Court of Southampton, before Judge Gale, 
‘which requires attention ; for if it is to establish 
‘@ precedent it will affect every professional man 
in the kingdom. We must go a little into par- 
‘ticulars. 

In July, 1850, a Mr. Ivimey, of Southamp- 
‘ton, required Mr. John Elliott te design for him 
a double villa, eight rooms in each, not to exceed 
‘in value 400/. for the pair. A design was ulti- 
mately made and estimated by the architect at 
5007. Tenders were obtained: all were under 
that amount; and one was accepted at 419/. 
White bricks were subsequently substituted for 
red; and Ivimey himself ordered the builder, 
‘Simms, to make the houses one foot wider ; but 
with the additions the buildings were completed 
‘under the amount of the architect’s estimate. 

The time fixed for completion was three 
months, with a penalty of 5/. per week for after 
‘time; and there was a clause in the specifica- 

‘tions that the roof, which, according to the 
architect, was of one-third pitch, was “ to be 
slated with countess cut slates, laid to a 2}- 
‘inch lap, and pointed on the inside.” The roofs 
“were slated in about two months from the com- 
-‘mencement of the work, and then the exertions 
“of the builder suddenly. ceased, and the proprie- 
‘tor and the builder quarrelled desperately. 

The winter of 1850-51 was a stormy one, and 
‘the situation of the houses (at Woolston) rather 
exposed. After one of these storms, observing 
the ceiling to be spotted along the middle of 
the roof with damp, the architect examined it 
on the outside, and found the lap very irregular, 
and, in the centre, one course was only 13 instead 
of 24 inches. He mentioned this to the builder, 
who admitted the defect, laid the blame on the 
‘slater, Flood, and he offered to point the roof on 
the outside as a remedy, and give a guarantee to 
keep it in repair for seven years. This was 
told the owner, and that the proper course was 
to have the slates off ; but as he was in a hurry 
‘to get in, and as it was thought that the builder 
‘would probably encounter a lawsuit rather than 
submit to take off the roof, he was advised to 
consider whether he would try the pointing. 
Ivimey desired to be kept from collision with 
Simms, and he gave full permission that the archi- 
tect might adopt such a course as he thought best. 
Under the circumstances, the latter decided on 
the pointing, telling the builder to get it done 
with John’s cement, and this, up to the time 
of the architect quitting the buildings, ex- 
cluded the weather. When the accounts 
came to be settled, Ivimey called upon the 
architect to put the forfeiture clause in force 
against the builder, and ultimately, there being 
mitigating circumstances, a deduction of 25/. 
was made. One of the houses the owner has 
occupied since April 1851, and the other has 
been let to a party who has lived in it some 
time. 

About a fortnight or three weeks ago, Mr. 
Ivimey brought an action against the architect, 
laying his at 50/. sustained through 
the alleged want of skill of the defendant as an 
architect. 

Mr. Leigh, in opening the case for the plaintiff, 
said,—He apprehended they would hear from 
his Honour that the law was, if a man under- 
took any employment, the carrying out of which 











implied the bringing to bear of any ameunt of 
intelligence and skill, he was bound to bring it 
to bear; and if for want of it any was 
— by grad » he was bp te 
e it . upposing that any one of the 

jury employed a surgeon to ‘anak in his 
illness, and he did him more harm than or 
that an attorney showed such want of skill in 
conducting a case that it was lost instead of 
won, they would be liable to actions for damages ; 
and the case of an architect was perfectly analo- 
gous, because he was employed to exhibit cer- 
tain skill and care in the execution of the build- 
ing. Many a man employed a mere builder, 
but if, out of greater care, and because every- 
thing should be done in a proper manner, he, in 
addition to the builder, employed an architect, 
whose duty it was to design the house, and see 
it properly constructed, it was as clear as the 
sun in noonday, that if, being so employed, he 
misconducted himself, he was as much hable to 
be sued for damages as the surgeon or attorney. 
Of all the operations in building to which s 
and care should in the first place be most par- 
ticularly directed, it was not the least that the 
house should be made water-tight, as a — 
which would not keep out the weather was no 
of much use. An architect having been selected, 
it was his duty to furnish the design, and attend 
to the ore construction of the building, the 
— employing him having nothing further to 

o with it ; and it was most important, in the first 
place, that the architect should make himself 
pi am with the site of the building, because 
a house situated in a sheltered valley, and pro- 
tected by the natural formation of the land from 
any great stress of weather, might be built 
safely and with less particular care than a house 
posted on the top of a rock ; and it would be no 
answer to a case of this kind to say that such 
roofs as had been put on Mr. Ivimey’s houses 
had answered very well elsewhere. No doubt 
they had, but that had nothing whatever to do 
with the question. 


The plaintiff when examined, said the erec- 
tions of the houses had occupied nine months 
instead of three, mainly through the negligence 
of Mr. Elliott. » 

Mr. Flood, the slater, said the slates were 
countess slates, cut round at the end, and all 
had 23-in. lap. Thought a lap of 3 inches, or 34 
inches, was necessary. 

Price, a workman, employed by Mr. Cole to 
put on new slates, thought the lap was in- 
sufficient. ; 

Mr. R. Coles, slater, stated that he examined 
the roof, and found the lap insufficient. The 
damage done to the ceiling was very great, and 
the pointing, which had been executed by Flood, 
had done more harm than good. He found the 
lap was not sufficient, and he advised the taking 
off the slates, and putting on other larger slates 
with a lap of 4 inches. The roof was a quarter 
pitch. It was very wrong ever to put countess 
cut slates on flat roofs. The degree of the lap 
given did not depend upon the cost of the 
house! Nothing less than 34-inch lap was neces- 
sary to keep the roof water-tight. 

Mr. Joseph Hill, surveyor, stated that he had 
inspected the roof, and found it never would 
be a dry one, the roof being too flat for that 
description of slate, and the lap not being 
sufficient. 

Mr. Moody, on the part of the defendant, 
said there was no doubt but that under certain 
circumstances, the general principle was, that 
where a person employed another for skill in a 
acer eg branch of business, he was entitled to 
ook to that person for the exercise of that 
skill ;. but that rule must not be extended so as 
to convert the architect into a clerk of the 
works, or to compel him to see to the putting 
on of every piece of slate, wood, or heiduoeeale 
His duties were two-fold, first to: design, and 
next to prepare a specification of the work to 
be done; and by modern practice it was also 
necessary that he should superintend the con- 
struction ‘of the building ; but it was next to im- 
possible to detect a misconstruction in many 
parts unless the person was constantly on the 
spot,—and it could: not for one moment be con- 








sidered to be the duty of the architect to in- 
rte ag Figo from first to last of the 
work shown in his specification. He was to 
superintend: , and not with the particu- 
larity of a clerk of the works, for it was out of 
the power of any architect to watch the putting 
on of slate by , and timber by timber. He 
contended that the lap was quite sufficient in 
houses of that description, that Mr. Ivi 

could not expect, with the limit he had put to 
the expenses, that he should have a yee 
which no weather could affect. If there was 
any fault in the construction of the house, the 
roprietor had a remedy against the contractor, 
=. it — pata an that the architect who 
oe e building was open to an action. 

. Elliott, when pets said that Mr. 
Ivimey’s first instructions were, that he wanted 
places little better than cottages. He was not 
clerk of the works, which was quite a different 
officer, generally selected by the architect and 
paid by the owner. He gave certificates to Simms 
of certain portions of work being completed, in 
order to enable him to obtain money, but was 
never called upon to give a certificate of the final 
completion. Witness was on the spot superin- 

much oftener than usual in an architect. 
Either himself or clerk went to the building 
between thirty and forty times. The delay 
which took place, he understood from the 
builder, res with the proprietor. The 
Countess-cut — a coe mg did not 
require more an 0 ‘ in one 
place where he measured it he a, found it 13 
inch, and that matter he reported to Mr. Ivimey, 
care. him he had power to order the slates 
be taken off, and he replied that he had. had 
some disagreement with Mr. Simms. Ultimately 
Mr. Ivimey agreed to the pointing of the slates, 
and when witness gave up the building it was 
quite water-tight. Nine out of ten of the 
common villas throughout the country had not 
a greater lap than 24 inches. Mr. Ivimey had 
never alluded to the site. He considered that 
in an ordi instance of a roof of this descrip- 
tion a 23-inch lap was sufficient; but he had 
heard that a perfect tornado rushed up the 
neighbourhood, and he could not be ex to 
have a knowledge of, or be responsible for, that, 
or no one would be an architect. 

Mr. Simms, the builder, being examined, said a 
23-inch lap was named in the specification. He 
believed all the slates had not that lap, and 
something was deducted from his bill in con- 


sequence. 
Mir. Geo. Brinton, builder, gave it as his 
opinion that a 24-inch lap in square slates would 
keep the wet out in a roof of one-third pitch.* 
The judge told the jury the question at issue 

was, whether Mr. Elliott had committed any 
error in judgment, and if so, what damages had 
been sustained. If there had been no error in 
judgment, they could not give damages. The 
architect was bound to bring a reasonable 
amount of skill to bear, and if he did not he 
was liable to an action. Their main considera- 
tion would be whether the 24-inch lap was suffi- 
cient, and the result of the cause would depend 
on that issue. An architect was bound, in 
making a design for a house, to consider the 
ordinary laws of nature, and whether a house 
in any situation would be particularly subject to 
the weather: he was expected not only to exer- 
cise his imagination, but also to prepare the 
working plans, and to be acquainted with the 
strength of materials, and all those ordinary 
things, without knowing which he would mislead 
the builder. He said, that “the price of the 
houses had nothing to do with the lap.” In 
answer to the architect’s statement, that before 
specifying cut slates he had taken the trouble 
to inquire of those who had used them whether 
the lap was sufficient—he replied, that “as an 
architect, he must take all the consequences of 
trying any new material.” In answer to an ob- 
servation, that if such a lap as that mentioned 
by Cole was really necessary it would prove - 
something very peculiar in the site, which it was 
impossible for the architect to foresee or guard 


* -We have not given the whole of the evidence-only those parts 
which bear most strongly on the point at issue, ~ 
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against,—the: judge remarked, that. “an archi- 
teet was bound to know the laws of nature, and 
that Mr. Elliott was therefore liable for this.” 

Mr. Simms the contractor, in the course of 
his evidence, having stated that Ivimey had 
personally ordered an additional foot to be 
added to the width of the building ; the judge 
remarked, that “this would but relieve the 
architect, if he were subsequently made 
aware of. the alteration made by his em- 
- ployer.” He also told the jury that “if 
an architect provide Countess-cut slates in 
the specifications, with a lap of 2} inches, and | 
that proves insufficient, he is clearly answerable 
for all damages.” If he gives an insufficient | 
lap, and damage occurs by. defective execution, | 
the architect is still liable, because of the 
original defect in the specifications. 





in, not to mimic, but. to assist each other in 
giving additional beauty and perfection. The 
aid we receive from the painter must come as 
painting, which is for the relief and embellish- 
ment of a flat surface, not to make sham 
pilasters, or sham anything. There is not the 
shadow of an excuse for the imitation of archi- 
tecture or sculpture by means of aye | 
inting being a legitimate decoration in itself. 
pture, it is true, possesses the additional 
element of light and shade ; but it is inferior in 
that it lacks colour. But the arts are all legi- 
timate means of decoration: the wondrous 
effect produced in the cathedrals and abbeys of 
the middle ages was by the truthful and united 
operation of the arts in their embellishment; 
and not only were sculpture, painting, and 
architecture employed together, each assisting 
the other, but music was called in to heighten 
their effect upon the mind, and give a tongue— 
andible voice, as it were,—to her sister arts. 


metrical 
subjects. to 
through 
through 


Of course with such directions the jury could , 42 
de no otherwise than give @ verdict against the : - : : - ; 
hitect—~d . done in St. Paul’s is the insertion of new win- 
- ages DI. On applying for ‘camuel dows,—windows with broad divisions either of 
trial, the defendant pledging himself to bring | wood or stone to receive light and shade, and 
amass of evidence to prove that he had given | produce unity and breadth both outside and in. 
ample lap and rise had the work been properly In interior decoration windows play a most 


The first thing I consider necessary to be 


done, it was refused by the judge, who clinched 
his former view of an architect’s liability by | 


A t “c t lis 
saying, that he “could not see what use a new | want of character spoil all embellishment, as it 


| 


trial would be, as he should direct the jury that, 
if an architect finds out a.defect and suggests a 
remedy and that fails, he is equally answerable 
for all the consequences.” 

Henceforth, if Judge Gale’s law be law, no' 
architect or engineer can try an experiment or | 
a new material with the slightest safety: he 
will be absolutely at the mercy of every work- | 
man disposed to cheat, or of any unprincipled , 
employer inclined to avail himself of his own! 
especial directions to cut the work down to the | 
lowest. sum, and saddle the architect with all ' 
the risk of cheap building. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


THe subject of the present paper,—the ! 


Chromatic and Sculptural embellishment, i.e. 
the finishing, of a great ecclesiastical edifice,— 
is one of the most important that could occupy 
religion embody wg gw cy : Aaa shrine of 
eligion embodying the loftiest i its erec- 
tion and fs mem have in all ages and nations 
been the most important task of the architect, 
the painter, and the sculptor. This r has been 
williea, however, under a nate 
my not having the Cathedral at hand. For on the 
noe we not only get more accurate information 
dey msn building Seog is inspiration 
i in a great building that prompts ideas of 
what is wanting to the full development of its 
beauties. We converse, as it were, with the 
ius of the place, and drink of the spirit that 

it. Nevertheless, with every deference 

to the architect of St. Paul’s, it is possible, I 


| tracery of the Gothic. There is room here, I 


important part; their design may contribute 
largely by its fitness and beauty to the embel- 
ishment of the interior, or by its ugliness or 


often does in buil of the revived Roman 
and Italian period. e interior beauty of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, is all but a by 
the windows, which are so many blotches on 
the design ; and in a qualified degree this is the 
case at St. Paul’s. It would seem as if the 
window at this period was to be under the ban 
of ugliness: while the door was a mark 
for beauty, the aperture through which the 
radiant guest was received was abandoned to at 
least a barbarous plainness. We want, then, 
roper windows to St. Paul’s: at present we 

ve only window dressings surrounding each a 
great gap in the wall, which must be filled in 
with the window proper. In this window I 
would make larger use than has yet been done, 
in the style, of the beauties of geometrical form, 
till its dividing mullions went far to rival the 
think, for an entirely new and beautiful concep- 
tion. Light beaming through graceful. archi- 
tectural forms would be less than usually de- 
pendent on embellishment connected with the 


Of all the decorative elements ever invented 
and introduced into, ecclesiastical architecture 
pamegs that. of glass painting is the most 
grandly significant, and this alone would lay us 
under lasting obligations to the mediseval 
builders. A window thus decorated and seen 
under a good light and other favourable circum- 
stances, affords a of celestial glory that no 
other material could yield. It may well be 
compared, as it has been, to a heavenly tissue of 
= and crystals; to the bright varying sur- 
ace of a sea of fiery flowers and others of the 





think, to be over-anxious to discover what 
were his intentions in respect of decora- 
tion. A thorough knowledge of the s iit | 
and character of the building we must have | 
before we can plan its embellishments; but | 
with this know and aided by all new! 
lights, I believe it is possible so to clothe the 
great work of Wren as to realize a brighter 
coneeption than he himself had attained to. | 
dg re payi on ore honour 
ly an ee ollowing his 
directions, supposi > had EH any. it 
As the legitimate object of ae a 
building is to impart to 1t full life and vigour, 
our first care in the decoration of St. Paul’s 
should be not to overbear or crush the spirit of 
the architecture,—not to obscure its forms (the 
development. of its structural organization) ; 
but to give them, on the contrary, their full in- 
tensity of expression. entation there, is 
to be a transparent veil of beauty thrown over 
its sublime features. Whatever arts are called 
i are to be used truthfully ; 
features to the architecture or 
to contribute their own native 


| 





Fz 





‘ardent beauties of stained glass 


most glorious of conceivable images; for there 
we have the mysteries of light and colour 
crowding upon our vision and lighting up the 


lace with ever-varyi lendour. 
: There is, however, this. i ty with stained 
glass,—it cannot be introduced along with his- 
torical painting ; at least, if introduced, it would 
result in a war of art-elements that would be 
fatal to the pai 


ntings; for the proper contem- 
plation of which ‘the dazzli param of the 
windows would, in the first totally inca- 
pacitate the eye. I would, therefore, have the 
in the windows 
Sis Ses 

ere omit pai j sub- 
stitute other inbellicliciaade: Thus distingui 
ing the choir, the most sacred of the edi- 
fice, by staimed glass, would, while there was 
sufficient meaning in it, give a pleasing and 
satisfactory variety. It would aid the effect of the 


vista viewed from the west end of the nave, which | besto 


would terminate in a flood of radiance deepened 


eto 2g i the imcrease of window-light 
—— a - ~~ 
ut in using is means of embellishment, we 
should bear in mind the pri object of the 
window, which i to admit light, and not to 
would give it a mosaic cha- 





thus constructed, take 
ideal it 


eel in fact, structural division is 


$4 
} 


; 
1 
i 


wacter, and lavish on i all the beantiga.of geo. 


ign, but I would . confine figure 

walls. The light may e6me as 

— and gems of every hue, but not 

the oe of men — al 
, We can have more comp 

of colour, when. unrestricted by the requisite 


forms of the picture, and left to Foemeinionl dine 
Leow ly, the beauty of which would be 
al 


onl 
ed by the admission of smaller picees of glass 
than would be allowable in subjects * 
As the light would require subduing in the 
nave, I would use a monochrome, —— 
sepia, which would be warmer and richer thm 
ground-glass, and yet would not interfere either 
with frescoes or sculpture. This I would relieve 
by an arabesque or geometrical PS cre 7 The 
windows of Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford, 
have subjects in this material, and they 
yield a sombre and solemn effect very suitable 
vo such a place. 
In interior decoration one of the first thi 
to be considered is, what is the artistic quality 
expressed by the architecture; that the same 
quality may be made to pervade the sculpture 
and painting: for the idea that dis the 
masses of the architecture must reign in every 
branch of art employed in its decoration, and be 
visible in every detail. If the forms are 
grand, the colour must be pmaatane In 
concert halls, theatres, and the like, a variety. of 
agreeable colours may be i in; but. im 
great and solemn interiors, one or two simple 
and grave colours will best carry out its ex- 
ression. Polychromy, I consider, would be the 
estruction of St. Paul’s, annihilating both unity 
and grandeur, charms which are very easily dis- 
. One of. the easiest things, perhaps, in 
the world is to spoil a grand interior in the en~ 
deavour to finish it. To complete the unity of 
such a building we should give it, I think, one — 
und colour from end to end, from top to 
ines: further variety should consist. chiefly in 
relieving, by a different colour, columns, and en- 
tablatures, archivolts and other mouldings. of 


I believe that the inside of the walls and 
ceilings in the great epic works of architecture 
should, like the niet, exhibit the polished. 
surface of the material of which they are built ; 
that the superior beauty of the inside shoul 
arise from a superior material having beeh used. 
in the construction of the interior course of the: 
walls, just as we apply an ashlar facing to the 
outside of brickwork ; ¢.¢. where three-fourths. 
or more of the thiekness.of the wall, measuring 
from the outside, was, for example, Portland or 
Bath stone with the maces ry Frye the re- 
mainder to the inside would be fine granite or 
coloured and veined marbles, with the highest 
possible polish. 

Or if not thus, the interior should present 
the surface of a solid casing of the more pre- 
cious materials subsequently applied, in whi 

ing the various panels (not arson i 

‘seman cine ; 


tures) would be —— of 
superior —— or a ang 8 and 
variegated mar eS, OF lazuli, 
selected and pets with due respect to har- 
monious contrast of colour. This would be a 
rational and architectural way of treating 
gers work, both of walls and ceilings: a 

utiful marble in the coffers of vaults and 
vault bands would look quite as well as a 
rosette. 

A mere coating of any kind to be afterwards 
coloured seems to me . the dignity of 
the highest works of architecture. Besides, a 
great monumental structure, as a national 
temple built to endure for ages, should be as 
little as possible d ent for beauty or great- 
ness of effect on the perishable materials that 
Hg tor ing-houses and ordinary build- 
ings. Its forms decorations should, ix the 


Jirst instance, be such as to place it above the 


comparatively. ephemeral graces which it is 
within the power of the painter or gilder to 


Ww. 
Now the above being, as. I think, the most 
natural and artistic, as well as the loftiest mode 
of procedure, we should, when we have to colour 

like St. Paal's, that rot 
it may be called) of 


an Interior 


F 


f 
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proper guide in painting an interior, and this I 
would: take in. the decoration of St. Paul’s, not, 





pictures there: the invention of printing; and) 
translation of the Bible into the mother tongue,. 


Reena de-dre La i stone or (leat have —— instruction no In many parts of this ok 
but. te’ painting (clearly | necessary : I would illustrate the Bible, not hid from public: view by stately squares and 
acknowledged of ag nearly as possible the same! it might be useful as elementary teaching, but| other buildings, lurk ion santas 08 houses 
ral effect. | because its subjects are such as the place de-| totally unfit human use, and yet crowded 
As above I would have two colours mands, and because the sublimest subjects for| with those who, borm in: sucl: localities, have 


the whole war 3 the ,. op mr ‘ = or co chisel are there contained. 

owish or greenish grey; the other, a reddis roperly placing sculptural, pictorial, and 
a purplish tint: these, containing in their com- | decorative qabeliicheien’. is sl important : 
position the three: primary colours,—blue, red, | columns, arch-piers, pillars of any kind, should, 
yellow,—would perfect harmony, while | except in their capitals, be kept undivided, un- 
their contrast would give life and vigour to the | sculptured, and monotonous in colour: walls 
whole. The. first, or lightest colour, I would are planes, and are more for enclosure than 


little other ex the hospital, the 
workhouse, or t "jue betes ight or water 
scarcely enters, and instruction, save that im 
vice, is an almost utter stranger. 

Is it not possible to provide dwellings for the: 
abject poor of London and other large towns, 
where they may be brought into contact witlr 


employ on the general ground of walls, ceilings, | 
domes; keeping domes and Com however, a 
shade lighter than the walls. The last-men-| 
tioned or darker colour I would use on the 


wee portions, as the pilasters, cornices, 
ayer 


ground, an arrangement calculated to give a 
natural air to the place ; projections in exteriors, 
from greater exposure to weather and smoke, 
generally showing darker than the receding 


rtions. 
Pemghe capitals of columns aud pilasters I would 
have white, relieving the fibres and — of the 
leaves with gold. I would! also relieve the 
mouldings and enrichments of the ceiling with 
the darker colour; picked out in gold. — 
ing light into the dark and dark into the light 
T look to as a means of great unity and harmon 
in the entire effect, which will be much benefit 
however, by keeping the general tone of the 
ceiling as light as possible consistent with har- 
mony. Deep and varied colouring there would 
inalibl ‘ destroy, or at least greatly injure, 
effect of height. 

Besides the gilding before mentioned, all the 
sculptured bands and archivolts, the carved 

ings and modillions of the cornice, and the 

various rosettes in the of soffits I would 
relieve with gold in manner described for 
the to ge Gilding, by the way, judiciously 
applied, I look wpon as a solemn and fitting de- 
coration. It should, however, be distributed 
with much circumspection, as, if lavishly used, 
as by forming therewith pons apes of figures 
and the like, it beeomes gaudy and childish in 
its result. The more sparingly used (within 

— limits) perhaps the greater its decorative 


ue. 

As to the floor of St:, Paul’s, I doubt not it is 
sufficiently ornate to meet my views on the sub- 
ject; for I could not approve of the ancient 
variegated and florid tiles, nor of any minute or 
elaborate mosaic or marquetry being introduced 
there. Mosaic is best employed on walls and 
ceilings : it is too rieh and elaborate a decoration 
for floors, which I consider should be kept 
simple in form and grave in colour, beg sub- 
ordmate and. subsidiary in place both to 
walls and ceilings: Beyond the beauties of 
geometrical form, and ¢ha¢ not very intricate or 
minute, I would not indulge in the pavement of 
a great building. Its components might be 
of two colours, as a black and white tesselation, | 
an alternation of grey or dove-eoloured, and 
white marbles or char pila, coloured, and con- | 
trasting materials that would harmonise with the | 
colours of walls and ceilings ; but encaustie and | 
pee tiles I consider out of place, and only | 

culated to lessen or injure the effect of the | 
mural decorations. | 

It will be said that: Nature’s floor is thus, 
cen with a ee. Tt is so; | 

ut though we love the n velvety 
under ag feet, we do wat" guatrally—and we | 
should always be loath to—walk upon flowers. | 

The further embellishment of St. Paul’s is to | 
i of historical and decorative 

sculp gh the 
‘ormer—historical subjects—are not essential to 
the architectural effect, yet they contribute to 
the significance—the intellectual expression—of 
the a more decision and i 
pt. allegorical and ee ve 
ing, and in such a fabric as St. Paul’s historical, | 
i in illustr»tion of 





| 
| 
| 


{ 


} 


| 


the: Bible, as far as space would add 
fgg ious: influence of | 
ot, however, for the pw of teaching , 





would thus be relieved off a lighter | b 


| also, at the present day, tolerate the slaughter- 


support, and these, with ceilings, both present 
their surfaces as proper places for decoration. 
The ceiling, y, tho a proper field 
for decoration, is not so fit a situation for figure 
subjects; and even detached — with no 
ackgrounds, are best represented on planes w 
right, or nearly so : on other surfaces, orisontel, 
inclined, or curved, if figures be introduced, 
they should be aérial or winged beings, as 
or genii.* 8. 


light and the means of cleanliness, without 
rendering the supply of such buildings im @ 
ecuniary way a Cc to this large and help 

ess mass? It is said by many, that buildings 
on a. new plan would not meet the views of 
those who have been reared: in filth, and pre- 
judiced by ignorance to their own good. We 
think that this prejudice would, if the proper 
can 

the 


material were supplied, soon vanish. No 

be more encouraging than the success. 

first building erected in Old St. Pancras-road,, 
by the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes. This 
building, as most of our readers are aware; is 
erected on the principle of the Edi and 
Parisian houses. is departure from esta- 
blished custom met, at first, with many objectors, © 
and some difficulty was felt in obtaining tenants 
Since the opening of this building the rents have: 
been twice raised, and, notwi ing; it is: 
rare now to meet. with aset of rooms vacant. The 
inhabitants have continued te increase in respect- 
ability, and consist of the higher elass of citizens, 
such as  die-sinkers, a pom 0 

painters, compositors, skilled carpenters, &c. : im 
addition to these we may mention a gentlemaa 
who has been for many years connected with 
literature, a bank clerk, &c.. There cam be 
no doubt that this first erection of the: associa 








OLD LONDON. 


Dvurine the reign of Queen Anne, London 
continued rapidly to increase, many fashionable 
squares were built, the houses being remarkable 
for a certain. amount of elegance and great ex- 
cellence of workmanship. pote, a and: 
the adjoining streets are good examples of the 
period: many of the house-doors of this and the 
two succeeding’ reigns are of design and 
beautifully carved: the wrougit-iron work at-. 
tached to the houses is worthy of notice. A 
great improvement was also made in.the appli- 
cation of moulded brickwork. Many specimens 
still remain—some of them represented in our 
last volume. 

The old galleried inns of London, which, in’ 
the days of waggons and stage-coaches, were so | 


common, have now nearly vanished, or are so com- | tion is paying a handsome per centage on the: 


pletely altered as to retain little of their original | 2 + in alusesl cheteie # 
pearance. The engraving of the “ Four Swans, | cxponindingettiy! et ists . br 


a : nao 
Hichopeents-ctreet,” (p. 813, vol. x.) is the most pase ae = a 
perfect existing example, and is likely, if it |); . and would also graduall  % ae 
escapes fire, to continue for some time, as the | mae siisiabion for the better of the dwellings ‘die 


proprietor has had it carefully repaired, and: . 
made available to the uses of the present day by | oie weer Seer ey —— 
the: introduction of glass windows along the al. progres 


leries. The old cobblers’ stalls are also very | ee a — eu eee 
scarce, and will soon become as rare as the | 4 Westminster pee parts of the 
watch-boxes of our former guardians of the | Borough—the nuisance of smoke, &c. Wecamnot, 
' however, refrain from saying afew words respect- 
ing the present condition of the “ Grave-yard”’ 
question. The Act of Parliament which has 
been passed may be classed amongst the worst 
| of the “ trimming” measures of former days : it. 
be considered the davk period of Lnglish art Stef omtinning the evil atl some fresh ox 
in architecture, furniture, and costume. | break of disease forces amore: complete measure 
In bringing up our notices of London houses | for this bad practice. A Bill for the : 


and shops to the reign of George III. we have ¢ . : : damned 
endeavoured to Patan the tan of London | ether emp rte — proaromet . 
improvements, and while it is with pride that 14" .. an Act of Parliament has been 
we look upon the: present development of this! i), “ayil has ceased. Such, however ape ny 
great city, we witness with pain the numerous’; solv not the case. On Sundays during the 
abuses, which are rendered of increased import- | pe rear the St. Pocusiseesh pat adjoining 
moe by the magnitude of the interests whieh streets present the appearance of am almost con- 
pom period to the present time is a continued | = cero by the ae ae ae 
— of “ trimm measures, either forced | wending their way to the already closely-packed 
by fears of the safety of property. Am alder- Ye Tin’ ot S10 the Sundays the ouly days 
man is robbed,—then the lighting of the City is Go which the already putriied mass us 
seen after; an epidemic disease carries off One-| creased by fresh. additions The scenes at 
sixth.of the old mhabitants,—the Fleet Ditch is leatiel a Sunthoun oni watieb ie 
partly covered. In modern days the cholera! » 1 Not 1 i esr wesited the St 
pays us a. visit, and. during the terrors of its | an afternoon: the 
visitation the people are made to see and ap-  inted. forthe: beares- nd: of 
preciate the unwholesomeness.of intramural in-| Co owded: in all oom graves 
terments: such is the case in many other| 15... tenants: in one ee 
was ing for the of her m 


instances. 
At the end of the year 1852, the slanghtering e was being filled up by sev 
Irishmen and costermongers: 


of animals is continued in all parts of the City 
bae 





ht. 
— this reign there was, as we have 
said, in the London building a certain amount | 
of elegance. This gradually declined until 
the middle of the reign of George III. when all 
was plain, aiaentii ond utilitarian, which may ' 


and pestilence, by fire, by imterest, or | 


ies 


Bs 


; 


i 
it 
rh 


and suburbs. In these particulars, London is 
worse than before the time of Henry VIL. for 


of a heavy penalty, 
butchers were obliged to kill animals used for 


‘food at a distance from. the inhabitants. We 


ing of horses, &c. the preparation of tallow, 
* To be continued. 
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ground was “ ” we have heard the 
wailing of madness adding to the terror of the 
scene ; for terrible it is to those who understand 
the subject, and can in the mind’s eye see below 
the surface of these tacles. e trust, that 
if Parliament has in the past instance failed 
in its usefulness, the Press will continue to 
agitate this matter till it is settled, and prevent 
us the di of having it said of us, that we 
waited until the time of fever, or something 
worse, forced us to act. And who knows how 
soon the pestilence may come upon us? The 
earth all over England is saturated by most un- 
usual moisture, and the London graveyards 
completely drenched. This moisture must be 
extracted into the atmosphere and spread 
around. Who can foresee the consequence ? 








OUR NATIONAL ARMOURY AT THE 
TOWER. 
IMITATIONS. 


In the last number of the journal published 
by the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland is an engraving of what is called a 

“Winged Burgonet of the Sixteenth Century,” 
said to have been lately added to the collection 
at the Tower. In the account of it given by 
the gentleman who exhibited it,—by permission 
of the authorities, I presume,—I find no allusion 
to the fact, well known to these authorities, that 
this helmet has been — a modern 
fabrication partly modelled from a specimen in 
the Ambras collection at Vienna, and one of a 
~seore of the same pattern manufactured by a 
clever foreign artist, not privately for fraud, 
but publicly for sale, for theatrical and other 
pageantry. I should, therefore, like to know 
whether the curators of our national armo 
have satisfied themselves that this report is 
unfounded by writing to the respectable 
manufacturer, who bears a high reputation 
abroad for his admirable imitations of eve 
deszription of ancient armour and weapons, an 
who would, I am convinced, have confirmed or 
denied the assertion by return of post; or if 
they have not done so, whether, in order to 
e a wholesale addition to the armoury in 
the Tower, they would upon the same principle 
like to open a negociation with the lessee of the 
Royal Italian Opera Honse, Covent Garden, for 
a dozen of the fine suits worn in “ La Juive,” 
made expressly for that opera from the very 
best authorities by Mons. Grangier, of Paris, or 
contract with that artist and his ingenious rival 
Herr Obermeyer, of Vienna, for imitations of 
all the most interesting specimens contained in 
the Musée d’Artillerie and the Belvedere 
Palace. I am perfectly willing to admit that, 
in the present state of art, imitations of antiqui- 
ties can be produced, so perfect in form and co- 
Jour as to puzzle exceedingly acute antiquaries, 
but where an article is only presumed to be as 
early as the sixteenth century, and therefore 
might easily have an authenticated pedigree, or 
‘where, as in this case, a doubt has been thrown 
on it, which could be dispelled in a week by a 
letter from Vienna, there is no excuse for its 
purchase without such satisfaction by the curator 
of a national collection, although that collection 
already contains so many fabulous monsters that 
the present Winged Burgonet may, if actually 
spurious, be called only “ une béte de plus.” 

I have the authority of an excellent we me 
for stating that he himself publicly sold an 
Anelace as the manufacture of that celebrated 
‘impostor San Quirico, and which has, notwith- 
‘standing its avowed character, been recently 
-added to the Tower collection, and paraded as 
one of its rarest curiosities! In the mean- 
while, the really valuable and genuine specimens 
are carried off to Russia and France, unless by 

some fortunate accident they are secured by the 
taste and liberality of private individuals. The 
magnificent suit in which Sir Philip Sydney was 
slam, and allowed by the Tower authorities to 
slip through their for less than half its 
intrinsic value, the whole being embossed with 
figures and ornaments of solid gold, has mi 
to St. Petersburgh. A helmet of the twelfth 
century has, fortunately, gone to Warwick 
Castle ; and another extremely fine one of the 
ime of Edward III. has luckily bee 
by Lord Londesborough ; whilst a unique speci- 
men of the vizord Basinet of the same period, 





with the camail or chain neck-piece yw 
will shortly be on its road to Paris. brief, a 
column of your might be filled with well- 
authenticated anecdotes of the extraordinary 
caprice, to use the mildest phrase, which seems 
to influence the conduct of those to whom is 
intrusted the ment of the funds collected 
from the — to be expended for the benefit 
of the public,—who do not biush to exhibit to 
that public a patched-up é in Indian mail 
as a Norman Crusader of the time of Edward I. 
and who have only changed the absurd titles of 
‘William the Conqueror,” “ William Rufus,” 
&c. formerly appended to suits of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, for the more decep- 
tive, because more probable, fictions which now 
appropriate the suits to historical aes 
who may have been contemporary with, but were 
never proprietors of them. There is, indeed, a 
guide to the armoury, published and sold by 
authority in the Tower, which tells you you are 
not to believe what is written up! Can 
absurdity be carried farther ? 


Now, sir, you may ask in your turn how this 
case specially concerns the Builder? I answer 
thus :—On the subject of the intended gigantic 
building at Kensington, which is to comprise 
a new National Gallery, you have poet 
much correspondence, and promulgated many 
valuable hints. I venture to s t, amongst 
other desiderata, that a gallery in it should be 
appropriated to the free exhibition of a collec- 
tion of national antiquities, and that the nucleus 
of that collection should be formed from the 
contents of the dark corner cupboard in the 
British Museum, dignified by the name of the 
Ethnological Room, and the really valuable por- 
tion of the Horse Armoury at the Tower. t 


ury|such a collection would be continually aug- 


mecated by presentations and bequests of antiqui- 
ties I have not the least doubt, and that it 
should be so, by the purchase of all truly desir- 
able relics which fall into the hands of respect- 
able dealers, I think would not be denied by 
Government; especially as I feel assured that 
her Most Gracious Majesty and her illustrious 
Consort, who have shown so much anxiety for 
the development of art in this country, woul 

if the matter were properly placed before them, 
give their eeaiied sanction and support to 
the measure. A. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


Tue collection is increasing apace, and will, 
we are satisfied, prove of great use. Since our 
last statement, numerous additions have been 
made-; including, from Mr. Scott, three of the 
figures filling the spandrels between the arches 
of the Angel Choir, Lincoln Cathedral; three 
figures from the Sepulchre, Lincoln, singularly 
fine ; a fine boss from the passage leading from 
the Cloisters to the Chapter-house, Westminster; 
and a series of brasses from Westminster. A 
series of eight casts of bosses from the Cloisters, 
Lincoln, presented by Mr. Philip, sculptor ; also 
a set of casts of ornamental detail, all from 
Lincoln. The fine head of St. Simeon, from the 
church at Venice of that name, presented b 
Mr. Ruskin, is specially worthy of a visit, it 
being singularly noble for that early time, the 
date being 1317. The sculptor of it thus re- 
cords his name :—“ Celavit Marcus opus hoc 
insigne, Romanis laudibus non parvis est sua 
digna manus.” Some good specimens have also 
been presented by Mr. Gawen, which were pur- 
chased by him from the Cottingham collection. 
Mr. Burges has, since his last gift, given the 
museum a fine rubbing of the Lynn brass, one 
of the largest brasses in England ; also the 
Crumpington brass. Mr. Chantril has given a 


fine him. Mr. Minton 
has presented a series of tiles, from desi b 
the fate Mr. Pugin. It is to be hoped that Sir 
Charles Barry will allow casts to be taken for 
the museum, of the valuable part of those ob- 
tained by him as models for the works at the 
Houses, Sir Charles having, it is understood, 
presented the whole collection to the  depart- 
ment of practical art. 

The school o by the curator in connec- 
tion with the collection, has now some fourteen 
Pepi The apartments which have been pro- 
vided, inCannon-row, Parliament-street, although 


unic cross found b 





rough, have a certain medisval appropriateness 
not unsatisfactory. A better means of access, 
however, is desirable. Subscribers are of course . 
needed, and we would further suggest to our 
readers, that they should look up such casts or 
specimens of ancient work as they may have, and 
present them to the museum. Although they 
may be of comparatively little worth themselves, 
in the aggregate they will help to form an 
illustrative series of great educational value. 
When the rooms are more in order, the com- 
mittee should send out cards for an — 
meeting there, and so bring their object 
views prominently before the public. 








IRON AND OTHER METALS. 


Ar the usual prelimi uarterly meeti 
of iron-masters of recy ees me 


tempt was made to a resolution to the 
effect “‘ that in consequence of the large amount 
of orders on the manufacturers’ books, the 
scarcity of coals, and the speculation existing in 
the pig-iron trade, no prices be declared.” r 
a protracted discussion, however, this proposal 
was rejected, and a resolution passed, to the 
effect “that the prices of bars be fixed at 11/. 
hoops at 12/. and sheets and plates at 13/. per 
ton.” It was also agreed to advance puddlers’ 
wages at ls. 6d. per ton, to commence in a 
fortnight, with a proportionate advance to all 
the other workpeople. As for pig-iron, so fully 
was the “excessive speculation” in that form 
of the trade article admitted, that the first 
resolution, “that no prices be declared,” was 
virtually adopted. While the masters are thus 
setting the example of rising prices, complaint 
is somewhat inconsistently made of “the re- 
fractory conduct of the men” who supply the 
requisite coals. There are even fears that “a 
general turn-out” in that direction will bring 
matters to a dead lock, at least till the colliers 
be allowed by their more immediate masters that 
fair share of the spoil which the iron-masters 
have seen the necessity of at once yielding to 
their men. In respect to the prices yee 4 
fixed, the Birmingham Journal, which ad 
those of pig-iron to the others as from 5/. to 
6/. a ton, says, “That these are not merely 
nominal prices, is proved by the fact that by the 
next post the déalers were informed of the deci- 
sion arrived at, and the quotation of prices was 
the highest we have given. We have repeated] 
— our opinion of the policy of this 
sudden, and, as appears to us, unjustifiable 
advance of prices. Undoubtedly the discovery 
of new uses for iron, and the increasing wants 
of consumers, must gradually and permanently 
increase the production ; but these legitimate 
causes combined could not, without an extra- 
ordinary amount of speculation, have effected 
so marvellous an advance in price, an advance to 
which theinsane mania of 1846 offers no parallel.” 

Other metals are following in the wake of 
iron. Tin has unexpectedly advanced 4/. 10s. 
a ton, and copper is daily expected to follow. 
That the latter is becoming scarce, there seems 
to be a general belief. ether the American 
copper-miners of Lake Superior have deserted 
them for gold in California, we do not know; 
but it appears that the valuable copper-mines 
in Australia have been left for the hastoalion 

ld-diggings ; and, doubtless, many miners in 
this country have been flying off both to Cali- 
fornia and Australia. The anticipated rise in 
copper, at all events, has doubtless more to do 
with gold than even with iron. 








PARIS. : 
TE prolongation of the Rwe de Rivoli has 
effected an immense improvement in that quarter 


of the city. The municipal commission have 
determined that the new street shall be arcaded, 


Workmen oo _been busy in ager 
especially in the construction of t magni- 
ficent ian and a pulpit. The building was 
reina’ ted on the 3rd of January. 

We learn from the Revue Nee Boden Arts, that 
at the sale of the effects of Pradier ‘the sculptor, 
his nog was t by the Government 
for 13, francs (520/.), and his model in 
ees of “Homer and his Guide,” for 3,070 

rom b — of Geneva, the native place 
of the : 


| like the Rue des Poulies. 
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TOMB OF MADAME DELAROCHE, MONTMARTRE.—Mons. F. Dusan, ArcuHirTEcr. 
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PREVENTION OF THE SMOKE 
NUISANCE. 

A commitrze of the “ York Health of Towns’ 
Association,” have just now made a report on 
the smoke nuisance, with evidence as to the 
causes of the nuisance, and the entire practica- 
bility and economy of prevention, which deserves 
consideration. 

The report commences with a few extracts 
from the printed evidence of the Committee of 
the House of Commons (1843). 

Mr. Faraday said, “ When a fresh charge of 
coal is put upon the fire, a great quantity of 
evaporable matter, which would be called im- 
pure coal gas, is produced; and as that matter 
travels on in the heated pins. if there be a 
sufficient supply of air, both the hydrogen and 
carbon are entirely burnt. But if there be an 
insufficient supply of air, the hydrogen is taken 


possession of first, and the carbon is set free in 
/ its black and solid form: that carbon carried 


out into the atmosphere is the smoke in ques- 
tion. The admission of air in a due proportion 
will entirely do away with smoke. ere is no 


' combustion without atmospheric oxygen.” 


Mr. Charles Wye Williams said, “ A very few 
shillings will correct the nuisance from a sueall 
furnace: it is merely a perforated plate, or 
bricks with holes in them, or any way in whieh 
you can introduce the air in small fihns, 


streams, or jets. In the Hindostam steamer, 


-which went out to India, there were sixteen 
' furnaces, and it cost only 25s. each, though it is 


rather an intricate apparatus in a steamer. 
Generally speaking, a very few shillings would 
be sufficient.” 

It has been strongly impressed upon the com- 
mittee during their inquiries, in some in- 
stances much of the injury inflicted upon the 
public by the soot from furnaces is due to the 
wilful negligence, ignorance, and prejudices of 
the workmen in charge of the fires; and that 
unless measures be adopted to obviate this 
source of evil, it will not be possible to abate 
the nuisance effectually or permanently. 

THE RESULTS OF THE INQUIRIES MADE BY 

THE COMMITTEE. 

Although the abundant evidence printed with 
the Parliamentary Report of 1843, is perfectly 
conclusive as to the practicability and economy 
of preventing the formation of smoke, and as to 
the propa of legislative enactments for the 
protection of the public against the nuisance, it 
is not shown whether commercial or industrial 
interests had suffered in any degree where police 
regulations for the suppression of the nuisance 
had been carried out; nor (with one or two un- 
important exceptions) is there any information 
as to the method of proceeding against offenders, 
or as to the results. The committee have 


therefore turned their attention to these points, 
_ in addition to the questions of the practicability 


of preventing s 


e and of the saving of fuel 


effected. Amongst the towns in which police 


regulations have been enforced, Liverpool, 


‘ Birmingham, and Manchester are pre-eminent, 
‘as well for the extent of their commerce and 


,manufactures, as for the 
‘ which could be 


owerful opposition 


ht to bear on the autho- 


:rities in their laudable efforts to check so great 
‘an evil. They therefore made particular in- 
quiries in official quarters in each of these 


towns. 

In the year 1844 there were 176 chimneys in 
Birmingham, 111 of which poured forth dense 
black smoke for from 16 to 35 minutes per 


‘hour, and 65 averaged from 6 to 16 minutes of 


black smoke per-hour. The exercise of the 
compulsory powers entrusted to the town com- 
missioners m no respect interfered with the 
manufacturing industry of Birmingham, for in 
the report of their smoke-nuisance committee 
to the town council in 1851, when the powers 
of the commissioners were surrendered to the 
former, it is stated that— 

“There has been since 1844 an increase of 
103 steam-engine chimneys, 97 proprietors, 114 
boilers, 1,165 horse-power ; and as respects the 

nt state of the smoke-nuisance, the inspec- 

8 report shows that various plans for the 
consumption of smoke have been applied to and 
‘are mow used in 264 furnaces, and which sup- 
press the nuisance from 224 chimneys, leaving 
about 55 chimneys discreditably bad, in conse- 


} means they ‘have at their co 





guence of the proprietors neglecting to use the 
i In some 
parts of the borough not within the jurisdiction 
of the commissioners, where the authorities do 
not appear to have given much attention to the 
subject, it is found am these districts there 
are upwards of 80 chimmneys-which emit on the 
average about 34 minutes of dense black smoke 
per working hour. Of the chimneys now [1851] 
under inspection the following important results 
have been obtained. 

A four-horse engine, with no means adapted 
to consume the smoke, emits dense black smoke 
20 minutes pee hour; whilst another four-horse 


engine, with the _—— ion. of a remedy and 
care, only smokes 4 siwutes per hour. 


A roling-mill chimney, with an engine of 100 
horse power, with no means applied to consume 


the smoke, emits a black smoke of 30 minutes 
per hour; whilst another rolling-mill, with an 
engine of 100-horse power, a remedy having 
been —, smokes ~~ 6 minutes per hour. 
A nasil engine of 
but little beiler-room, and no means applied to 
suppress the smoke, consuming 33 fons of fuel 
day, emits dense smoke for 28 minutes per 
o. Another nail-mill of 28-horse power, 


having a acaeeny d of boiler-room other 
me consumes 2 tons of fuel per day, 


or |and emits smoke only 6 minutes per hour. 


A serew-mill chi , with an 
horse power and one boiler, cons’ 
coal ea day, emits dense black smoke 28 minutes 
per hour. Another screw-mill chimney, with 
an engine of 40-horse power and two boilers, 
consuming 34 fons of coal per day, smokes only 
5 minutes per hour.” 

lt will seen, on calculation, that the 
economy of the consumption of smoke in these 
two instances is respectively 61-0 and 56°2 per 
cent, ; or, taking the value of coals at 5s. 9d. 


engine of 30- 


r ton, a relative saving of 296/. 6s. 3d. and | plished. 


877. 2s. 6d. per annum of 300 working days. 

Of ninety-four furnaeés in Birmingham, sup- 
lied with patented inventions,—fifty are Bed- 
Jington’s, twenty-seven Williams’s, and seven- 
teen Hall’s. In March 1851, careful observa- 
tions were made at Birmingham, ‘under the 


supervision of Samuel Jones, the inspector to profitable economy of fuel. Facts also show _ 
- of , that police enactments, judiciously carried out, 


the town commissioners, to test the working 
a smoke-consuming apparatus (Beddington’s). 
The following were the results :— 

Albion Mill, Lionel-street : 


Goal used. Black Smoke. Light Smoke. 
Observations during 6 


hours, without ap- 








DOFORUE. ocd. vines ss 30 cwt 122 min. 42 min. 
With apparatus (aver- 

Pe 26 cwt. 0 min. 74 min. 
gap = iné een} 4ewt. 122min, . 343 min. 

J. Cadbury’s Chocolate Manufactory : 
Observations during 8 

hours, without ap- 

POratus..........0. 25 ecwt. 79 min. 119 min. 
With apparatus ...... 233 cwt. 0 min. 134 min. 
aw gs en } ldcwt. 79min. 1054 min. 


Mauchester—A deputation proceeded to this 
city, from York, on fev. 1, and had an inter- 
view with the town clerk, who most kindly 
supplied every information in his power. The 
powers of the Manchester Police Act are not 
great, but the authorities have received so 
strenuous and cordial a co-operation from the 
manufacturers that a great result has been ob- 
tained by enforcing the law. At first the attempt 
excited much opposition, on the ground that it 
would interfere seriously with industrial in- 
terests, that it would drive away manufacturers, 
and that not to produce smoke was impossible. 
The Act was applied in the first instance with 
strict impartiality to leading manufacturers, 
magistrates, and members of the tewn council 
acy - one, 9 to fine each other), 
and the practica of working engines with- 
out smoke havi a pac farther op- 
osition was made to the Act, and all the more 
important establishments.adopted suitable means 
for preventing the nuisance. The deputation 
ees to mspeet some of the large esta- 
ents, ee Mr. Fox, the able 


superintendent : in all muisance was effec- 
ary ym ing in coal effected 
was a fourth to.a:third. "They were more 


8-horse power, having lig 


Clarke and'Co, who work with'216 horse power. 
Mr. Clarke said, that previously to the setting 
up of new boilers, the furnaces used to darken 
the air almost permanently, and so fill it with 
dense smoke ty soot that the dress of persons 

sing along the street was seriously injured. 
Mtr. Clarke informed the deputation that the 
saving of coal by the new boilers paid their cost 
in twenty-two months, the consumption of coal 
being diminished by 35 tons weekly, or at the 
rate of 1,700 tons per annum. 

Mr. Houldsworth has calculated that Man- 
chester would save from 200,000/. to 300,0002. 
a year by the consumption of smoke,—a calcu- 
lation more than justified by the experience af 
other gentlemen. Mr. Houldsworth does not 
believe that the smoke can be — consumed:; 
but he says it ought only to be produced in any 
quantity on making up the fires in the morning, 
and after cleaning out the furnaces; and that 
the smoke ought not at any time, after the first 
ighting, to be so dense that it cannot be seeh 
through at the top of the chimney. 

Mr. Heron, “om town = of a 
reports that the practicability of preventi 
smoke is not suet aualtioned by naearinal 
and the economy of so — is equally certain. 
From many chimneys which formerly emitted 
dense smoke from morning till night, offensive 
smoke is now seldom if ever allowed to issué, 


uming 6 ¢ous of| and it is now generally admitted that it is not 


necessary to emit opaque smoke after the fur- 
naces are in full operation. The powers pos- 
sessed by the corporation are not extensive, but 
in Manchester, where the corporation have for- 
tunately secured the willing co-operation of the 
mill-owners and others, in the efforts made to 
lessen the smoke nuisance, a most beneficial and 
striking reduction in the aged of smoke 
previously complained of has been accom- 

The committee consider it proved that it is 

erfectly practicable to abate the nuisance of 
Rass smoke from furnaces; and that so far 
from any injury being inflicted thereby on com- 
‘mercial or industrial interests, the contrary re- 
sult has keen obtained, in the shape of a very 





‘are sufficient for the purpose, and are not in an: 
way injurious or oppressive to proprietors o 
furnaces. t 

The committee say they have reason to know 
that much di mtment and dissatisfaction 

‘have been ex d and expressed by those 

_who have tried various patent pores 4p and 

they would therefore add a few brief observa- 

tions respecting the methods that have beep 
used.* To understand these, it should be always 

remembered that the term “burning of smoke * 

is not strictly correct : smoke consists of small 
articles of carbon in the form of soot, and is 

eee with difficulty. Smoke is formed from 
the gas of the coal: a good furnace should pre- 
vent the formation of smoke, by burning all the 
carbon of the gas; or, in other words, by com- 

_bining at a certain temperature every atom of 

carbon in the gas with two atoms of oxygen be- 
fore it leaves the furnace. It is during the act 
of combination of these two that the heat is 
produced in great de though not entirely), 
the act being that ordinarily termed burning or 
combustion. When coal is placed on a fire, the 
same process of decomposition takes place as in 
the manufacture of gas; that is to say, carbon 
in combination with hydrogen is given off, con- 
stituting common gas. At a proper tempera- 
ture, this unites with oxygen to form water and 
carbonic acid ; and if there be a due supply of 
atmospheric air, there is no smoke aioe ; 
but if there be not a due supply of air, then the 

carbon cannot combine with oxygen into i 
acid, but is precipitated as soot, just as when a 

common gas-light, or an oil-lamp, is turned on 

too high ; consequently, all such carbon is wasted 
fuel. It is the great principle, ‘then, of all 
smoke-consuimi ‘excl to maintain a pro 

Cempasgiare af the coal-gas, and to supply a due 

guasisty of atmospheric air; and that method 

is the best which secures both these essential 
ae in the most effectual, the simplest, 
most economical manner. ) 








particularly struck with the results obtained at | more thas half of whos are patented ee 





the very large establishment of Messrs. Geo. 
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When the methods recommended have failed 
to answer the e tion of proprietors, the 
failure has generally been in two points. 1. 
There has been a continued formation of smoke, 
in spite of their use; or, 2. There has not been 
the expected economy in fuel, although no smoke 
-was formed. Nowas to the latter point it is 
to be observed, that the fault is generally in the 
method; as to the former, in the management. 
It is quite ible to construct a furnace so 
that little smoke shall a , and yet there be 
a great waste of fuel. Of this kind are all those 
in which the furnace is so constructed that the 
carbonic acid gas produced in the furnace is 
mixed in large proportions with the atmospheric 
air supplied. There is another way in which the 
proprietors are also disappointed in the promised 
saving. The great economy is obtained by a 
more perfect combustion of the coal-gas given off ; 
consequently, if the coal originally used contained 
little bitumen (from which the gas is produced), 
and approached to the nature of anthracite, 
there will be much less saving proportionately 
than if a very gassy coal had been used. The 
saving will be proportionately less, too, if the 
fireman has known and attended to his business 
when feeding the common furnace. The state 
of the atmosphere itself also makes a difference : 
if it be cold and dry, as in frosty weather, the com- 
bustion will be better than in damp, warm 
weather. All experience shows, however, that 
it is by negligence in the construction and 
management of the furnace that the atest 
injury is inflicted on the public and the pro- 
prietor. It is quite certain that no method 
whatever will answer the intended purpose un- 
less the fireman does his duty; and it is equally 
certain that any ordinary furnace without any 
appliances whatever, if it be large enough in pro- 
portion to the horse-power required (that is to 
say, if there be sufficient boiler room), may be 
used so as to cause very little nuisance, provided 
the fire is so attended to that a due supply of 
atmospheric air can enter it. 

Although with ample boiler-room and careful 
firing, much of the existing smoke nuisance 
might be obviated, it must be stated, however, 
that no proprietor of a furnace who consults his 
own interest (not to mention his neighbour’s), 
will neglect to provide at least some simple and 
inexpensive apparatus for the due admission of 
air, as the best means of economizing fuel and 
preventing the formation of smoke, and at the 
same time so watching over the conduct of his 
servants that they shall do their duty. Those 
laws seem very reasonable which inflict a penalty 
on the proprietor for neglecting to prevent the 
nuisance when practicable ; and it has occurred 
to the committee that as experience has shown 
how difficult it is for a proprietor (however 
amxious he may be) to secure the attention of 
the fireman to his fire, and how wilfully careless 
this class of men are, it would be advisable to 
extend legislation to them, by subjecting them 
to a penalty, as well as the proprietors (who 
have hitherto been the only parties mentioned 
in Police Acts), whenever they allowed smoke 
to be formed, and it could be proved that it was 
practicable to prevent it. The employer would 
thus be spared the necessity of dismissing his 
fireman’ for po gy of duty, and could stil, if 
he thought right, encourage him in habits of 
forethought and attention by adding to his 
wages a proportion of the saving he effected. 

in presenting such abundant and convincing 
evidence as to the economy to the manufacturer 
of preventing smoke, and as to the efficacy of 
the means requisite to that end, the committee 
wish to add finally, that they do not think it at 
all necessary that such economy should be de- 
monstrated. On the contrary, they feel strongly 
that even if the prevention of e en an 
outlay upon the propri of furnaces without | 
— equivalent advantage, their neighbours and | 
fellow-citizens may reasonably expect that every 
practicable effort should be cilivtwaintntiee 
musance, in consideration of the incalculable 
injury it inflicts upon their health, comfort, _and 


rty. Families in ev of society, 
mud of every calling, Sorina we members 


of the i , are under an im 
necessity to réside in the city. 


—pre- 


perative ica saya men of the directors were unani- 
mously.approved of, and they were autho- 





vents the due ventilation of their houses, hy 


compelling them to keep their windows shut to! On 


exclude the soot,—and in various ways inflicts 
domestic and personal discomfort. Such of the 
wealthier inhabitants as are able, leave the city 
to.avoid the nuisance, and thus valuable house- 


pees is depreciated in value, and the poor 
and other rates proportionately increased in the 
localities infected with the nuisance. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Wolverhampton.—A site for the local school 
of Practical Art has been purchased in Darling- 
ton-street ; the plan of Mr. Banks, architect, 
accepted, and builders’ estimates received ; but 
an increase of funds, it appears, is requisite ere 
farther progress can be made. Out of 2,500/. 
the sum necessary, according to the local Chro- 
nicle, only about 900/. have as yet. been contri- 
buted. 

Trowbridge.—Hilperton church was on Wed- 
nesday in last week consecrated by the bishop of 
the diocese, after having been rebuilt on the old 
foundation, and considerably lengthened both in 
nave and chancel. Its entire length is 91 feet, 
and width 21 feet. The churchyard has also 
been considerably enlarged, and was consecrated 
at the same time. The expense incurred in these 
improvements amounted to about 1,100/. There 
is still a deficiency of 80/. The ehurch has been 
rebuilt in the early decorated style, according to 
the plans of Mr. Wyatt. The roof is open. 
The church contains sittings for 300, of which 
250 are free. 

Merthyr—Pont-yr-yn new church, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Taff Vale Railway Sta- 
tion at Troedyrhiw, was to be consecrated on 
Thursday. This church, the designs for which 
were furnished by Mr. J. Prichard, of Llandaff, 
architect, is so contrived as to admit of the 
addition of transepts when required. Durin 
the last two or three years Rv een has been 
ray springing up both at ‘Troedyrhiw, where 
there te been previously a small village, and at 
Pont-yr-yn, at the other side of the Taff; and 
this population already amounts to nearly 2,000, 
without any apparent diminution of the rate of 
building. The site of the church was given by 
Hon. R. H. Clive, and the endowment by 

r. Hill. ; 

Liverpool.—The new borough gaol at Walton 
will be completed and ready for the reception of 
prisoners by the close of the ensuing summer. 
The shell of the building is up, and the outer 


wall finished, so that the work remai to be 
done is chiefly to put in the floors and fit up-the | 
cells branchmg on each side from the long 
corridor. 


Coldstream.—The water-works, for which the 
inhabitants of this place are indebted to the 
liberality of Sir John Marjoribanks, have just | 
been completed, and at a numerous meeting | 
held on the 22nd ult. it was unanimously re- 
solved, on the recommendation of the committee, 
that a column with a suitable inseription should | 
be ereeted as a lasting public record of gratitude | 
to the young baronet. Liberal subscriptions | 
were at once offered. 

Berwick-upon-Tiveed.—A company has been | 
formed under the appellation of ‘‘ The Border 
Cemetery Association,” for the purpose of pro- 
viding a suitable place of inferment for the 
borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the grounds of 
which will be laid out in a tasteful manner, and 
form a place of resort for the enjoyment of a 
walk in the summer evenings. 

Glasgow.—At a recent special meeting of the | 
Glasgow Water Company, the chairman stated 
that, after taking the advice of Mr. Rendel, C.E. 
as to the propriety of introducing an additional 
supply of water from Loch Lubnaig, the direc- 
tors had to instruct Mr. Rendel as engi- 
neer-in-chief, — tye mga set ee 
to prepare p. the proposed works. It is 
val gp sak also, to aoe available the 
waters’ in Loch Doime and Loch Katrine for | 
maintaining the flow down the river Teigh, and 











to construct a timg reservoir on 
reat “aap Milng: eg ig: better Ag 

i supply to the city. engineers 
have par daar e-cost of the works at 490,000/. 


rised to proceed with the Bill to enable the 
company to execute the works.—— 
ursday, in last week, according to the 
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, hal 


high | nothing 


eentre arch bei 

mediate arches 76, and the outermost. 67. 
h-of the whole is 467 feet; and the breadth 

of roadway, 60 feet. 

Melrose —The New Free Church here, accord- 
ing to the Kelso Chronicle, was opened on Wed- 
nesday week. It is in the Early English style, 
and rises on an eminence at the west-end of the 


end there is a triplet, and at the west a wheel 
window, both of which win filled a Sime sees nee 
. The groining, cor ses 0 
ong are -¥ the si t description. The 
entire cost of this church, which has also a spire 
of considerable altitude, and which, without any 
gallery, accommodates nearly 600 people, does 
not exceed 2,000/. There is a carved pulpit and 


} canopy, the work of a native artist, and which, 


together with the stained-glass. windows,. by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Allan, of Edinburgh, 
have been presented by friends to the congre- 
gation. The architect was Mr. Charles Wilson, 
of Glasgow ; the builder, Mr. Oliver, of Kelso. 
Aberdeen —A design fora “‘ Bon Accord” 
Exchange, to form a termination to the extended 


8 | vista of Union-street (the top of -Castle-street), 


has been lithographed for distribution by Mr. A. 
W. Bisset. Aberdeen is familiarly termed “ Bon 
Accord,” the motto on the City arms. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

At Westminster Abbey Church, about ten 
minutes are allowed for taking seats before . the 
organ — hi and shen maaan eet 
dispersion of the congregation 5 
Be gates are absolutely locked, as soon as 
the sexton, who had performed the office of 
whipper-in, has ejected the last lingering 
The circumstance of this rigorous 
limitation as to open doors is productive af 
serious inconvenience to the public; and it is 
astonishing to find, considering the rush at the 
doors to obtain seats, and also the painful sen- 
sation of cold and damp which is felt even in 
the summer season, that such crowds should 
present themselves at the gates long before they 
are opened, and that, too, in the worst weather. 

On a late occasion, the writer saw a lady 
overthrown, trampled on, and hurt, and on 
inquiry found that she had for years been in the 

it of attending the morning choral service, 
d that she invariably took her station close to 
the door, but at one side. The love of 

music no doubt leads many to endure the crush, 
and to despise the cold: curiosity draws man 
more; but there are few who regard their 
health and comforts that would be enticed to 


‘repeat a visit at the sacrifice of both. Ey 


Englishman glories in the splendour of this 
temple, of which he is justly proud; but the 
piety of the greatest zealot for High Church 
must be indeed ardent, if he can continue his 


devotional attendance throughout our dr 


winter. The windows and walls stream wit 
damp, the statues perspire of it, and the stone 
floors are below zero! 

Wherefore is there no fire? Is the chapter 
too poor? ane een ine ee 
hended (St. Paul’s was erst burnt down) 
the inflammable nature of the materials? 

On a recent se meyer — see 
suscepti , not could 
aid combustion, save the pew divisions, the 
seats, me oe eee yee that all 
danger might be avoided perly arranged 

coun a hot water: he pie m8 that under 
fhe modern improved system: of stoves (the 
columus of the Builder advertise many) a geni 

or at least bearable, tem i be 
assured at a small cost, certainly at less than 
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24 
one soul of the worshippers: in. 
fact, rar Tittle of an inflammab : nature in 
the church to be at all dreaded, if we except an 
occasional sermon against Popery ! 

If, however, the sculpture be of any value 
(and much of it has begun to exfoliate), or if it 
be desirable to keep the organ in good tone and 
preservation, not to speak of the congregation, 
fo pe, alloc dh Perel Mle Sy gama? 

Lastly, as the preacher might say, and as our 
service prescribes, all worshippers are invited : 
the “ Jubilate” opens with the pealing organ :— 


** Serve the with gladness. Oh! go your 
way into his with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise.’ In Roman Catholic 


_ Countries the temples are all open, and at all 

i although but one or two be gathered 
together, or even for straggling visiters of other 
faiths. In England alone are they closed. 
Surely this is a mockery ! 

There is also another view, not altogether 

ec thine Weis aon coulotaro, hilst 

0} thére is little Ww 
there are too’ many evidences of low art, or 
rather of caricature. Now, in the cathedrals 
there are ‘many studies of the first artists, some 
that would not discredit the Vatican. If, in 
Rome,’ a straggler may admire, a student ma 
me, them, he may enter at fy rose ‘3 
without a fee; how mercenary must it appear 
forelgnaens that al are excluded Mads cay 
mot Pada with Peter-pence, and a good many 


Whether the closing of doors is promotive 
of religion, the bishops may be the best judges. 
Fine arts and Christianity formérly went hand 


and hand, but the connection in this laid has | 


ong been ‘sévered.. Nevertheless,‘it might be 
ell to warm the’ churches, if only to preserve 
m,’ ‘the gems they contain. 
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THE PIPE SEWER: AT KILBURN. 
My 
Builder of 25th December, signed “ George 


Duncan,” ding “the failure of a pipe sewer 
Kilburn,” and fn which Mr. Dunsait states, 





E 


tradiction to Mr. Lovick’s statement” of the 


as reported in the Builder of 


y reason of the pipes being too thin and bri‘ile 
for the great pressure above them; and that it 
tog hey 10 feet mentioned by Mr. 
Lovick that failed; but the whole h of the 
15-inch sewer, measuring above 1,000 feet.” 
Mr. Duncan is in error in supposing that I 
alluded to any portion of this work: my re- 
marks, as correctly reported by you, applied to 
the whole of the work mentioned by Mr. 
Duncan, which had been done in the most im- 
per manner ; and this I subsequently repeated 
answer to Mr. Duncan’s “ flat contradiction.” 
I mentioned that the french was 10 feet in 
depth, not that 10 feet in ae of pipe only 
failed, as stated by Mr. can. I also 
stated that the pipes which had been laid down, 
and which had been crushed at the time by the 
improper performance of the work, were, for the 
most part, condemned pipes, very many being 
cracked before they were laid down. Of the 
cause of failure, as reported by you, Mr. George 
Duncan was one of my informants; and it was 
upon Mr. Duncan’s own statement to me of the 
causes of failure, that I brought the matter to 


the knowledge of the Commissioners of Sewers 
‘at the time, by whom it was thoroughly investi- 
gated. Tuos. Lovick. 


. PS. I might add* that ve 
sewers 


few _ brick 
could have withstood the shock of 


‘the falling earth which in this case was|j 


the 


E 
iy 


by the improper rong | ing of 
» a8 soon as each length of pipe 
en gg Py “ anh the whole mass of 
gro eet in de ily in upon the 
pipes, hog without the least proteaton of = 
y ramming or otherwise, to resist 
Selena haste of Oak 0 taane sf 








attention has been called. to a letter in|. 


the owner of the sewer gave a flat con-| - 


ure, 
; and accounted for the failure |- 
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THE NEW MARKET AT BOLTON. 
Some of our readers will remember that 
about two’ Yong ago the corporation of Bolton 
advertised for designs for a market-house ; that 
the drawings. were afterwards referred to the 
conductor of this journal to report on; and that 
the premiums were ultimately awarded, 1st to 
Mr. G. T. Robinson, and 2nd to Mr. Leigh 
Hall. The design of the first-named architect, 
with certain modifications, has been carried into 
execution, and we now give a view and plan of 
the building as executed, 
Bo elope ee 
extremely ir plot o sloping consider- 
ably to the north and north-east, and formi 
the bank of the river Croal: indeed, so great is 
the declivity, 1 
difference between the fo ion. level at the 
north-east angle and the ground-line at the 
south-west, pe 
ing to this, the market building is of two 
stories, the lower one entirely vaulted over, and 
devoted to 


the 





t there is upwards of 50 feet of | plete, 








the lower level. To the exterior wall is affixed 
a row of shops, each 16 feet high, and over them 
is obtained a for the sale of light com- 
modities, and receiving additional light the 
circular apertures surmounting the areade. 

The in height of the exterior walls is 
28 feet from the market-floor. The height of 
the aisles’ roofs is 38 feet to the apex; and the 
central and transeptal roofs have an altitude of 
52 feet, being raised above the narrow roofs of 
the aisles by a clerestory of cast-iron, filled with 
rough plate-glass louvres. The angle-buildi 
seen in the perspective contain offices and resi- 
dences for the market i rs and others. 

The contractor is Mr. William Tomkinson, of 
Liverpool ; and the probable cost, when com- 
will be, we are told, about 20,000/. ex- 
clusive of the two viaducts and a retaining wall 
to the river Croal, which are now in hand. 

REFERENCES TO PLAN. : 
A. Fountain in basement. 
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BOLTON MARKET.——Mz. G. T. Rosmson, Arcnrrect. 
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SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

The Princess’s Theatre —The pantomime here 
is from the story of Cherry and 
Fair Star, and has some a. scenery,—‘ "The 
Peri’s Retreat,” “ Icy its of the Kork- 
Assus,” &c. It is altogether well done, and the 
world-famous characters Harlequin, Columbine, 
Clown, and Pantaloon, are ably ‘sustained. . The 
doings of these four in a omime form a 
picture of life which all feel, although they may 
icin. Gn Satie the mately oereetos 
farity. ) m sw 
iatuiien and Love always trium rm Male- 
-volence and Foolishness : it is not always so out 
of doors. The descent of the ‘fairies on to the 
stage at the Princess’s ‘by the boughs of treesis 
novel and : 

Adelphi Theatre —A Pm ag whence you 
jook upon the crown of the actors’ heads,— 
where you may see a steady individual seated 
in the river winding the fi ice of the Ohio 
into motion,—a portly and plush-clad attendant 
in the midst of the fairies leaning against the 
brick ‘wall which bounds so narrowly the do- 
mains of enchantment behind the scenes of the 
Adelphi,—where you can observe the carpenters 
behind the roses, and, in short, see the process 
better than the proceeds—all the arrangements, 
and none of the effects,—is certainly not the best 
place to see and judge of a Christmas panto- 
mime. We happened to be thus placed at the 
— thanks to the fondness for this house 
of a discerning public which had left scareely a 
corner unfilled, so we will simply say that 
“Nell Gwynne,” with some pretty dancing and 

ups, Mr. Honey’s burlesque acting, and 

lexmore and his well-known imitation of 
dancers, is very successful. There will be no 
occasion to say to the public as King Charles 
did, “Don’t let poor Nelly starve.” ere are 
few things connected with the property room in 
which greater improvement has been made in 
late years than in the pantomime masks. Many 
?. ese in “Nell Gwynne” are exceedingly 
clever. 








ON IMITATION IN DECORATION.* 


_ It has been common with us to paint the 
jomer work in imitation of some fancy wood, 
and to this art, and that of imitating marbles, 
the chief attention of our decorators has been 
directed. Great success has attended their 
efforts, and in the late Industrial Dxhibition 
specimens were to be seen which actually ex- 
celled the reality. But a notion has sprung up 
of late years that all attempts at imitati 
material are to be condemned as esthetiea 
falsehoods. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
some importance to ascertain whether a practice 
which ails so generally is founded on a false 
i ,' and this discussion occurs appro- 
pri in its oom position, as connected 
with the style of finishing the wood-work of our 
— The author of the “Seven Lamps 
Architecture” says :— 


“Touching the false representation of material, the 
question is infinitely more simple, and the law ‘more 
sweeping : all such imitations are utterly base and in- 
admissible. It is melancholy to think of the time 
and expense lost in marbling the shop-fronts of Lon- 
don alone, and of the waste of our resources in abso- 
lute vanities, in things about which no mortal cares, 
by which no eye is ever arrested, unless painfully, and 
which do not add one whit to comfort, or cleanliness, 
or even to that great object of commercial art— 
eonspicuousness. But in architecture of a higher 
rank, how much more is it to beeondemned. * * * 
I may, perhaps, be permitted,” he continues, “while 
T express my sincere admiration of the very noble 
entrance and general architecture of the British 
Museum, to express also my regret that the noble 
granite foundation of the staircase should be mocked 
at its lan by an imitation, the more blameable 
because to! sueeessfil. ‘The only effect of it is 
to cast a suspicion upon the true stones below, and 
Upon every bit of granite afterwards encountered.” 


—— again, at another part of the same 

“The worth of a diamond is simply the under- 
standing of the time it must take to look for it before 
itisfound. * * * Exactly asa woman of feeling 
would not wear false jewels, so would a builder of 
honour disdain false ornaments. The using of them 





* From a : 
Scott paper read before the Architectural Institute of 





js just as downright and inexcusable a lie. 
that which to a worth which it has net ; 
which pretends ‘to have cost, and to 
not, and is not; ‘it is an impositi 
impertinence,and asin. Down with it 
grind it to powder: leave its ragged place upon 
wall rather. You have not paid for it: you-have no 
business with it: you do not want it. Nobody wants 
ornaments in this world, but everybody wants in- 
tegrity. All the fair devices that ever were fancied 
are not worth a lie. 
planed board, or build them of baked mud and chopped 
straw, if need be, but do not rough-cast them with 
falsehood.” 


I cannot agree with those who think there is | 


no force in these arguments. They seem to me 
not a little convincing, and coming to us with 
the sanction of Mr. Ruskin’s name, they would 
have ‘been worthy of our best attention, al- 
though they had been possessed of no other 
claims. But I believe that they are fallacious 


Leave your walls as bare as a/’ 


But the novel the dramatic - 
sentation, and the tmg, calg Goulden. 
who have not or —— enough 
to detect the i iti Tn this case, indeed, 


if the deception is the crime, the balance of 
aceording to the views of our 





It will be observed that the sin is held to lie | 
in the deception. We shall not be suspected of | 


an intention to argue that there is no ina! 
moral deception; but it may, > be asked | 
on what .authority the principles of ethics are | 
in this case applied to esthetics. The prin- 


ciples of ethics are founded (leaving revelation 
out of view) on the primary convictions of | 
mankind, and I am not aware that «esthetics 
can Jay claim to any /igher authority. The 
pot ane pol pai ya peo 
ly practised, and so muc ed among 
an educated people, eertainly affords a presump- 
tion in their favour. But we shall from 
this point, and ascertain, as careful judges 
ought to do, on what side the best precedents 
can be quoted. Now, it is common in disputed 
uestions of taste—which means, of course, in 
all questions of taste—to appeal to the autho- 
rity of the ancient Greeks as the court of last 
resort; and I should be sorry to depart from a | 
custom which, if not yet venerable from its 
antiquity, has at least the merit of being the 
fashion. And im appealing to them we may | 
eongratulate ourselves, and the ancient | 
Greeks too, that they do not hive m modern 
times; for one of two things must have been the 
result of such a misfortune: either we should 
have wanted a tribunal before which we could 
bring our cases for ultimate decision, or 
aust have had an accumulation of suits which | 
would have left the Court of Chancery alto- 
gether destitute of a reputation. 
Did the Greeks, then, allow the principle of 
deception in art ? 
It is recorded of Xeuxis, one of the test, 
painters of ancient times, that the birds came 


| the real character of the romance and the acting 


pril- | extraneous sources. 


nents, is in our favour. The painting comtams 
imternal evidence to reveal its true nature, while 


. 


if they at all fulfil the conditions required of 
‘them, must be ascertained from certain conven- 
tionalisms known only to the initiated, or from 
imitations may occasio ive, 
not used for the purpose of deception. Decep- 
tion may therefore in every case be 
incapable of defence, and imitations of woods 
and marbles may be justifiable notwithstanding. 
Indeed, im the same chapter which contains 
their condemnation there are passages which 
seem directly to justify such of them as deco- 
rators are in the habit of using. “Gilding,” 
Mr. Ruskin says, “has become, from its fre- 
quent use, mnocent.” “It-is understood,” he 
says, “for a film merely, and ‘therefore is 
y extent.” I cannot admit the 
abstract justice of the doctrine contained in this 
passage, for it would go far towards justify: 
any practice, however absurd, whi 
happen to have the sanction of antiquity, it 
is certainly al er at variance with the 
inciple on which imitations are condemned. 
A ing to this doctrine, giding must at one 
time have been wrong. t that which is 
origi wrong can never be made right by 
repetition. On the contrary, it is common to 
hold that what is here admitted as an atonement 
for the offence serves as an aggravation of it. 
But in our view of the case we are at full liberty 
to take advantage of the statement, which— 
even granting, for argument sake, that decep- 
tions cannot be allowed—supplies us with an 
apology for imitating woods and marbles in all 


i 





and pecked at the fruit on his canvas. Whether | 
this story be more worthy of belief than that of | 
Arion and his dolphins, we know not, but the | 
fact of its being related sufliciently proves that | 
the wonderful people whose support we claim | 
were not less alive to the power of painting | 
than of musie, and that the deceptive 

of the former was reckoned one of its chief 
merits. In a trial of skill between Xeuxis and 
Parrhasms, the victory was adjudged to the | 
latter, when his opponent, entering his studio, 
desired him to withdraw the curtain behind 
which he supposed his rival picture was con- 
cealed,—thé curtain itself bemg the picture ; 
and Xeuxis gracefully acknowledged his defeat, 
saying his own picture had merely deceived 
birds, while the other had deceived men. 

But we depend not on the support of the 
ancient Greeks alone. Mr. Ruskin, and all the 
other writers on this subject, admit of veneer- 
ing, both with wood and marble. Now it is 

ifficult to see how there can be more harm in 
making a wall look like solid marble by veneer- 
ing it with paint, than by covering it with thin 
shees of the marble itself—the common method, 
when that material is actually made use of. It 
appears quite as justifiable to paint a door in 
imitation of maple or satin wood as to make a 
venéer of the same on fir. 

But deception is allowed in many cases be- 
sides painting. The chief merit of novel writing 
and of acting consists in their deceptive 
character. It would be a new style of objection 
to the story of Robinson Crusoe that it was a 

tion—that no one could read such a 








work without feeling convinced that it marrated 


legitimate situations ; for the use of them has 
been for a long period so common, and the real 
materials which are usually imitated so rare in 
internal fittings, that they will seldom, if ever, 
pass for aught else than what they are. 

Several causes combine to favour the use of 
imitations, which I shall mention in the order 
of their importance:—1. Their beauty; 2. 
‘Their durability; 3. The dignity which they 
confer as objects of cost. 

Their beauty arises from various sources. 
One of these—ecommon to all works of art— 
is the rare talent and skill displayed in the exe- 
cution, and which the practised eye at once de- 
tects. The second is an inherent , and is 
due to the colour, shades, and veining, which, 
constituting the loveliness of the real object, are 
found only im a less degree beautiful im the re- 

sentation ; while a third class of beauty may 

discovered im the deceptive character cbjecked 
to, and which, to use the words which Mr. 
Ruskin employs im reference to —— matter, 
forms a memes ate fire Sear ome ination. 
The durability of imitations of woods and marbles 
forms a strong recommendation, for they are 
lasting beyond all other styles of pamting. As 
objects of cost they are im themeclves of 210 
mean value, but the fact of their being executed 
in imitation ef objects still more costly 1s never 
taken into consideration. 
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from sources which are quite legitimate. This 
wacnl te Beeanomes apie 
contained in the arguments re- 
presentations of material generally, and which 
would thus appear to consist in placing under 
the same category imitations of objects which 
are used solely or chiefly on account of their 
beauty, and those which are used solely or chi 
on account of their suggesting ideas of cost. 
fancy wood is an example of the former, a 
stone of the latter. You may deceive 
making an article which ses very little 
real value resemble a costly one ; but to spe 
of deceiving as to beauty would be an absurdity. 
The appearance of cost and of value may exist 
without the reality, but the peat? of beauty 
and the reality are one and the same thing. 
There are, however, several conditions, atten- 
tion to which is imperative in the use of imita- 
tions, and, if these are observed, they may be 
— to without infringing the laws of good 


1st. That they be not employed where the 
material represented would of itself be out of 
place or inappropriate. 

2nd. That no object be painted in imitation 
of one material which, from its form, construc- 
tion, or application, was obviously or necessarily 

of another. 

8rd. That no imitation be employed in posi- 
tions where we are entitled to e that the 
real material should be used, or where the 
iscovery would create disappointment. 

In conclusion, why should not the principle 
of generalization common to all the arts be 
allowed to extend even to the humble one of 
y rgee Bec and marbles? A skilful imitator 
does not require to copy, and does not co 
individuals merely : he may adopt the principle 
which Bacon lays down of copying all the best 
parts from various individuals, e may make 
ore the more excellent. And if we must admit 
sis dekeietin tnb.se sighd-anl wepioing co 
mere on as un: as 
those which fix the Poon ton of aun we 


] 


taking another view of our subject, 
lain for imitative intin, ee 
that a skilful intellectual iator obtains, who, 








BUILDINGS INJURED. 


Amonest the wreck of the recent hurricane, 
we have accounts of the following :— 


Windsor.—The large gasometer on the pre- 
mises of the Royal Gas Company, near the 
Great Western Railway station here, was blown 
uh of the sank, Neneeang down the ong 

‘ rp ing inj upon the 
works to the extent of some a amd gt 

Tincoln,—At the Tattershall station here, the 
ange shed, opposite the workshops, and about 

south of the station, was, without a 
moment’s ing, blown to the ground, and 
three men buried in the ruins. Two escaped : 
the third, we regret was killed on the spot. 
aistines haletiaeets ond eke. Houck, 

on the r. Hornsby, 
well-known agricultural ceahinigt on 
blown down. The front and back walls, with 
the south gable, had been built up, and the 
wooden frame of the roof put on. 
i e hurricane a violent 
Ri age ges | yy niga dl 
tning striking shattering upper 
portion of the spire, and throwing town te 


& 


masonry in fragments all around. Upon ex- 
amination, it was found. that about 8 yards of 


on auere ek been oe eh eT of the 
fragment ae consi uring 
the neat of rage urch, — “Its fo be hoped 
lercury, in describing the cir- 

Stok the mehohin, int reotacng 
the spire, will not fail to provide it with a 
eres contacter: fame nleh it ix: pestiy 
r that the spire-was not.so protected. Was 

: Secdeseenceth 


ch was much 





by the wind, opened in several places, and must 
be taken down and rebuilt : the upper part, for 
several yards, has been removed to relieve the 
portion. Anew ee stories 
high, just finished and roofed, been over- | 
tarned ; and a new set of sheds, erected on cast- | 
iron pillars, near the river, have also been | 
destroyed. | 
agen. eget of the iron girders of the 
beige which carries the old ingden and 
Blackburn turnpike-road over the Kast Lan- 
cashire Railway, near this place, gave way and 
came down with a tremendous crash ; iron, soil, 
and stenee blocking up both lines of rails under- 
neath. 

Salford.—The octagonal chimney of the new 
workhouse was so much injured that it will have 
to be taken down to the square base upon which 
it stands. The structure, when complete, was 
of brick, with a stone cap, and its height from 
the top stone to the ground, 30 yards: a large 
— of it was screened by surrounding 


Kersal Moor.—The most serious disaster in 
the Manchester neighbourhood happened to 
St. Paul’s Church, Kersal Moor. The pinnacle 
at the south-east corner of the tower, at the 
base of the spire, was blown down upon the 
roof, and as the stones were large heavy, 
one of them weighing about three-fourths of a 
ton, they broke completely through, and de- 
stroyed several pews below. A second pinnacle 
fell m a short time after, doing further Renita. 
Two or three of those remaining were loosened, 
but were removed or fi with ropes in 
course of the day ; but on Sunday night another, 
Tisted. the nates by lanliieg, apie Oa 

e w 
bie font in the south aisle. The damage is 
estimated at not less than 500/.; for the roof, it 
is believed, must be entirely renewed. 








ORNAMENTAL PLASTERERS IN 
MANCHESTER. 


TxeErz is a little dispute in Manchester be- 
tween the architects and the “Operative Plas- 
terers’ Association,” the ands of which are 
these :—Some of the architects in Manchester 
have recently adopted a system of inserting a 
clause in specifications of work entrusted to 
their 26 greater whereby they are enabled 
to give the ornamental portion of the work into 
other hands than the contractor for the general 
or “rough” work, by leaving the ornamental 
portion out of the contract, to the benefit of 
one particular ornamentist, who obtains the 
execution of the ornamental portion from these 
architects, and, in a manner, makes his own 
charges for this portion of the work. The plas- 
terers say they have not the slightest chance 
of competing with the ornamentalist named, 


as the contract is not thrown open to fair| Thre 


rivalry amongst the master plasterers, which 
is all they desire. Besides, there is another 
important consideration, they say, viz. causi 
the owners of property to give a muc 
higher price for the whole of the plaster- 
ing than if it had been all (ornamental and 
age work) included in one contract. They 
eny that the particular individual is superior in 
skill to others, and say they “are determined to 
resist to their utmost such an act of" injustice as 
the one complained of.” It is very that 
they should dislike to do the plain work and 
run the mouldings for other men to come and 
put up the 1 erp work : mg: like the feel- 
ing greatly, but we are so much opposed to an 
interference with the natural sane of ion 
that we cannot encourage them to the resistance 
they threaten. If other firms can do the work 
as well as the establishment objected to, with a 
saving to the employer, they may depend on 


having opportunities afforded them ; if 
cy cae 


cannot, it would be scarcely consistent 
“Manchester policy” to to prevent em- 
ployers from going to the and ch 
market. We hope it may have the better 


the 
of leading plasterers to improve in their art : this 
pro 


is much 


being considered 





jous to wines by some mer-| 


APSLEY HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 
THE Duke of Wellington has shown 
his desire to meet the wishes of his countrymen 
and countrywomen, by opening to the public 
the residence of the lamented Commander, and 
thousands will doubtless avail themselves of the 
Oppartanihy thus afforded them. We had the 
vantage of a private view, but at the moment 


of going to press, and so can do little more than 


mention the circumstance for the information of 
our readers. The house was originally built for 
the Earl Bathurst. It was bo t by the duke 
in 1820, and afterwards enl reformed, 
exte’ , under the direction of the Messrs. 
Wyatt. It is not a lively house internally ; 
oe hea were it not for the hightfal weather we 
are now enjoying, which ag: eceive, we 
say it is dark, i staircase and the 
icture- i are many interesting, 
sal some few fine pictures and works of art ; 
but the last rooms passed through the 
isitors,—“ the sroom,” “the Duke’s 
private room,” and “the Duke’s bedroom,”-— 
will, after all, most interest the greatest num- 
ber. The bedroom here, as at Walmer, is 
ikingly bare and simple, The house will be 
open on T ys, Thursdays, and 
during the present month, to tickets, whiel 
will be issued by Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-s 
in answer to written applications. Mr 
will need an extra clerk or two. 


BUILDING NEWS IN IRELAND. 

Tue first rib of the southern aisle of the 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition i 
raised to its resting-place. The ri 
nave and aisles are Teny Sox Senee, St OB 
cena 6 ee will soon be placed in 
their sockets. The trusses of the roofs, over 
the compartments between nave and aisles are 
in some parts fixed, and a 
quickly delivered: by Mesers Young and Co 

ui eliv essrs. Young ‘ 
cad Mr. - Turner ively, and everythi 
betokens a punctual completion of the b ‘ 

On the Waterford and Limerick line, 
station at Clonmel is nearly finished. The walls 
are all of dressed ashlar, havi i 
stone ings. The building 
master’s apartments, &c. The style: 
Messrs. Doolin, contractors. 

At Fiddown and Carrick stations, goods 
sheds are in progress of completion. The 
southern portion of the Fiddown bridge is 
finished. e opis for the swivel of the nor- 
thern portion will be 40 feet wide. In conse- 
ee of the heavy rains, the works have been 
elayed: Mr. Hemans, engineer-in-chief. 

Tans building and shop architecture in 
Victoria and Corporation streets are improving. 

e ouses are in p , One On- 

the fire-proof principle, with rolled iron joists, 
concrete floors, &c. The joists are being manu- 
factured at the Belfast Iron Foundry: Mr. 
Jackson, proprietor and architect. We hear a 
new terrace is to be built at Holywood, a 
bathing village near Belfast : Mr. T. Turner, 
architect. The trade is generally brisk, not- 
withstanding the season of the year, and 
various improvements are in contemplation. 
We noticed lately several public works in pro- 








g 
4 


- station- 
Gothie : 


gress and projected. A building is in 
course of erection in Wellington-place, in- 
tended for a warehouse. The front is of red 


brick, with sand-stone dressings. The first 
story is all of chiselled stone: Mr. Lanyon, 
architect ; Mr. Fulton, contractor; Messrs. 


Henry, proprietors. 

way is becoming the field for building 
speculations ; the outskirts are extending them- 
and improving. In the locality of Salt- 


selves, 





chants, I should like to know if cement would obviate 
the difficulty *—P. 7 Tore 
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wet of evading the contingency have been| for the p of driving a “heading,” the | for the plaintiff for 27. over and above the sum pai 
pe but we have reason to believe that} pipes just iately joining not having| into court. Verdict for the plaintiff for 67. 12s. a 
are abandoned, and that the contractor will ng protected against such a direct pressure.| Mr. Bicknell, for the plaintiff, in his inten- 


as a last resource) make a new dam. In case 

is fails, it is not improbable that a tube, 
similar to the Britannia, may be substituted, 
although, no doubt, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, the appearance of the structure would 
be much interfered with. All other parts of the 
work are in a very forward state. Most of the 
piers are com leted, four of the arches far 
advariced, and the entire length of the masonry 
is covered with machinery, consisting of 
cranes, &c. 

A church is being erected in the parish of 
Kilbryan, within four miles of Boyle, county 
Roscommon. The drawings for this have been 
furnished by the architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

A baptismal font is to be fixed in the parish 
church of Kilerohan, partly purchased by the 
Ecclesiastical Board and pecls by the vicar, 
aided by his parishioners. There are many want- 
ing through the country. 

e first portion of the iron-work of the gate 
entrance to the Limerick new docks (weighing 
14 tons) has been lowered to a depth of 35 feet 
with perfect safety and in mechanical style, 
under the direction of Mr. P. Toomey, of the 
firm of Messrs. Mallett, engineers, Dublin. 

Mr. Dargan, the Irish contractor, has been 
offered knighthood by his Excellency the Earl 
of Eglinton, but has declined the honour. __ 

A monument to Banim is projected at Kil- 
kenny: the Marquis of Ormonde is one of the 
committee. - 

It is stated by a Newry journal, that the 
value of house property in and about Down- 
patrick: has been considerably enhanced during 
the last six months, and that the town is greatly 
improving. 

Additional martello-towers are in the course 
of construction on the south side of Dublin Bay, 
close to the county Wicklow. 

The railway between Derry and Newtown- 
limavady has been opened for passenger as well 
as goods traffic. e Government inspector, 
Mr. Wynne, reported favourably of the entire 
works constructed. 

The terminus of the Ennis and Limerick line 
will. be at the Limerick side of the Shannon, 
near the present terminus of the Waterford 


‘ and Limerick railway. A bridge is proposed to 


be thrown across at Corbally, near the Salmon 
Weir. 








DRAINAGE OF RUGBY. 
BRICKS 0. PIPES. 

INTERESTED, as every one connected with 
building must be, with the various communi- 
cations and discussions which have lately 
appeared in the columns of your paper respect- 


ing the relative value of the two systems of 
i I have, 


e, “bricks” and “pipes,” 
watched with interest the success of the 
“pipe” system as laid down in Rugby, and 
must say that, although greatly prejudiced 
against the same before its introduction here, its 
applicability has proved itself ix the highest 
degree satisfactory. 

It is now more than twelve months since the 
main sewers were completed, and since that time 
more than two-thirds of the inhabitants have 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded 
for cleansing their dwellings; and, toa stranger 
visiting the town, it is quite surprising to observe 
the completeness attending the sanitary improve- 
ments here; for in many of the humblest cot- 
— may be found the most perfect salubrity 

freedom from those unwholesome and un- 


healthy smells which are — revalent 
amongst the crowded dwellings of the lower 
classes of the towns of Englan 


Pris the pipe system has been now in 

t operation formore than twelve months, 

with a main of some seven or eight miles in 

length, independent of subsidiary drains, yet out 

of the whole, not one Pipe ta Doon found broken 
the 


any defect o system: it is true that 
@ portion of the main was found broken, where 


pe a (2 feet diameter) was 23 feet below the 
; but on examination it was found that 
the cause thereof was the sinking of the brick- 
work of one of the shafts, , at the time, 


| 





I give you my name. 








BUILDERS’ COMMISSION TO HOUSE 
AGENTS. 


MARYLEBONE COUNTY COURT. 


Butter v. BrypEN.—The plaintiff, a builder, of 
Carlisle-street, sought to recover 16/. 4s. 10d. of the 
defendant, a house-agent, of Waterloo-place. The 
claim was admitted, less 117. 12s. 4d.; and the balance 
had been paid into court in satisfaction. 

In support of the set-off, the defendant stated that 
it was customary with him to deduct from trades- 
men’s accounts a commission, ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent. The plaintiff had done work to the amount 
he sued for at various houses, of which he (defendant) 
was the house-agent, and his commission upon the 
bill was 1/7. 12s. 4d.: this was one item in his set- 
off. The other item was 10/. being 5 per cent. com- 
mission upon an assumed 200/. job the plaintiff had 
got through his (witness’s) introduction. In cross- 
examination by Mr. Samuel Bicknell, the defendant 
said, upon his clerk informing him that Butler was at 
work at Mr. Filer’s house, he sent for him to his 
office, and asked why he had not let him know he 
was at work at Mr. Filer’s, and that he should expect 
10 per cent. upon the job, Mr. Butler demurred ; 
and it was then agreed between them: that the plain- 
tiff was to allow 5 per cent. upon the work done. 
Had made no application to Mr. Filer to ascertain the 
amount or nature of Butler’s contract. Cannot say 
if the plaintiff has received two hundred pence or 
two hundred pounds for the work he has done at 
Filer’s house. Introduced Butler to Mr. Filer by 
mentioning his name. Mr. Filer called at his office 
about purchasing a house, and remarked upon the ex- 
cellent work in his office, and said he wanted some 
repairs done, and he gave him Butler’s address: out 
of this the introduction arose. 

Mr. Burton, clerk to defendant, was called to cor- 
roborate the agreement between the parties. In cross- 
examination, the witness admitted that he was not 
sure Mr. Butler heard the defendant’s demand for 
commission upon Filer’s job. That it was he (wit- 
ness) who suggested to Butler to try and get Mr. 
Filer’s contract. He met the plaintiff in the street, 
and told him Penny had put in for it. Mr. Butler 
had given him several sums of money in considera- 
tion of his getting the job. 

Mr. S. Bicknell said, there was neither special nor 
generalagreement proved. His client all along re- 


| pudiated the idea of allowing another tradesman to 


share his legitimate profits ; and to promise to allow 
10 per cent. upon the amount of a contract, which 
might often not realize that profit, or might be 
10 per cent. or more loss, was preposterous. In 
the course of his professional career, he never heard 
the like of Mr. Bryden’s demand; for defendant, 
without knowing whether his client had received one 
penny for his work, or if he were a gainer or loser 
by it,—whether it was on contract, or if the contract 
amounted to 200 pence or 200/. came into court and 
claimed 5 per cent. upon an assumed job. With 
respect to the alleged introduction, it was all fudge : 
it was through no introduction of Bryden that Mr. Filer 
employed his client: it was the work in Mr. Bryden’s 
office that recommended Butler, and not Bryden. All 
Bryden did was to oblige a customer with the name 
of the person who fitted up his office, and for which 
act of civility to a customer the defendant had the 
modesty to claim 10/. of Butler. He that, 
neither by law, custom, nor from the evidence adduced, 
was the defendant entitled to a commission. 

Mr. Butler positively denied agreeing to allow 
the defendant a commission for work done for him, or 
procured at his recommendation. His contract with 
Mr. Filer amounted to 184/. only, and he did not 
believe he got the contract through Bryden ; for Mr. 
Filer had informed him that Bryden had recom- 
mended Penny to the job. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Finch, the plaintiff 
said, beside the contract for 184/. he had done extra 
work to the amount of 10/. He had only been paid 
1607. 

In answer to a question of the judge (Adolphus), 
Mr. Bryden said his commission would be for the 
actual work done, and not upon the contract. He 
did not expect a greater commission than that upon 
the sum the plaintiff ne —— at 

The J said he thought, upon the specific - 
ment of ~ Bryden, that the plaintiff had entered 
into an agreement as stated by the defendant, and was 
entitled to a commission. As the plaintiff had only 
received 1607. he considered the defendant was only 
entitled to % per cent. on that sum. He also thought 
the defendant was entitled to a commission 
sum the plaintiff sued for. This would turn the scale 


in favour of the plaintiff, and his judgment would be 


tion of carrying the case to another tribunal. 








NON-PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS. 


LIABILITY OF A CONTRACTOR FOR DAMAGES 
SUSTAINED THROUGH NON-PERFORMANCE OF A 
CONTRACT. 

In the Brentford County Court, recently, an action 
was brought by Mr. Hayes, a speculative builder, 
against William Adams, a working builder, to recover 
10/. for compensation in damages for the injury sus- 
tained in consequence of the non-performance of an 
agreement for the building and finishing a eottage at 
Ealing, within the time and manner specified in an 
estimate of the defendant’s. 

Mr. Hayes said the defendant agreed to build and 
finish a cottage for 26/7. After he had paid the de- 
fendant, he left his work unfinished, and what was 
done was performed in an unworkmanlike manner. 
The plastering fell down, and there were only three 
window-sills put in. The rental of the house, if pro- 
perly finished, would have realized 45/7. per annum; 

ut in consequence of its being so badly built, he was 
glad to let it to a surveyor at 35/. per year. His 
actual loss he estimated at 10/. per year for sixty-six 

years ; in round figures, 6607. 

By Mr. G. Keene.—The defendant only stood still 
for materials once. He had only to order them when 
they were wanted. 

Mr. Nye, a surveyor and builder, deposed to the 
work being badly executed ; and other witnesses were 
called to speak to the same effect, one of whom being 
closely questioned by the judge as to the mysteries of 
compoing, caused some merriment by bluntly telli 
the legal functionary that he might be a very 
judge of law, but he roust tell him that he was a 
bad judge of compo. 

Mr. George Keene, solicitor, said he was fortunate 
enough to be a better builder than a lawyer, his father 
having been most extensively engaged in building 
pursuits ; and from his knowledge, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that any man who agreed to build, or 
any one who expected to have built, ‘a house to realize 
45/. a year for 267. must be out of his senses. He 
considered the loss Mr. Hayes estimated he was at, a- 
just retribution for his grinding contract, and that his 
now suing 4 rer Aas i sustained thro 
an impossibility created by himself, deserved 
censure of all fair-dealing builders. He could not 
deny that his client had entered into some sort of an 
agreement to erect this cottage ornée for |520 
shillings ; but there was some excuse for this ignorant 
man making such a silly bargain: it was his first 
contract on a large scale; but on the other 
hand, Mr. Hayes was well up to builders’ prices, 
specifications, estimates, and designs, and knew as 
well as any man, that, to build this house in a work- 
manlike and substantial manner, two years of its 
rental would barely pay for the labour, much less the 
wages of one man for fifteen weeks. It was a snare 
| and downright fraud upon labour to expect it. With 
| respect to the damage sustained by the defendant not 
| finishing the work in the time specified, he was pre- 
pared to prove that his client could not complete the 
(contract in the time for want of materials to go on 

with. 

Mr. Keene called the defendant, who did not seem 
to clearly understand what agreement he had entered 
into, or what he was to do to the cottage, except that 
“‘sartin dimensions was to be at a sartin height.” 
He, however, swore that the reason he did not finish 
the cottage was for want of materials ;—that he and 
his men stood still for several days. before he was 
compelled to complete the contract. Two men 
employed on the work also to standing still 
for materials, and added that alterations were made 
for the upset contract price. Thomas Adams further 
stated that the cause of the plastering blowing arose 
——— having to make the compo of lime and 

air. 

we gine ease the attention of the Court 
to the fact, that the plaintiff had subpenaed a gen- 
tleman from London to give evidence, and was afraid 
to call him. Upon this, Mr. William Timewell 
stepped forth. He stated that he was a builder in an 
extensive way, and had been requested by Mr. Hayes 
to inspect the house in question. He could not con- 
ceive how any man could expect a house to be built 
in a workmanlike manner for the contract price 
named. The work was badly done; but as a builder 
he should not have expected it to be done better for 
the money. — 

By Mr. Sleape.—Can form no idea how the “hidtise 
was to be built. Is in the habit of building largely 
upon i Maintains it is built in an um-- 








the workmanlike manner, but would qualify this 


he thought it to be the duty of the employer 
| that the employed were nol wotkng ot zou pri, 


and.to act: honestly towards their workmen; and by 


paying fair wages they would get good work and good 
workmen. 2 


His Honour observed that it was. much to be 
desired that all parties called in to speak to disputes 
of this nature would act in the impartial manner of 
Mr. Timewell. He such was far from 
being the case, for, instead of arbitrators, they became 
advocates for the party who called them in. He 
thought Mr. Hayes was to blame himself in employ- 
ing the defendant, and that it was a case which did 
not call for heavy damages. Still the plaintiff 

to be entitled to something; for it was no 
answer’of the defendant to say, “I did not complete 
ssy@ontract, because I made a bad bargain.” It was 


pyre own doing, and he must abide the issue. 
He shoul? make an order for £4. Judgment for 
plaintiff, damages £4. ; 


A PLEA FOR ARCHITECTS’ CLERKS. 


In these days of progress, you will not be 
surprised to find one A thinks that the inter- | 
nal management of your own profession admits 
of improvement, inasmuch as a boon is as yet 
withheld, which would be productive of con- 
siderable benefit to a numerous class, on whose 
I now address you. The class—architects’ 
clerks ; and the boon—a weekly half-holiday. 

I shall not insist upon facts already well 
known—of operatives and merchants’ clerks in 
manufacturing districts having obtained this 
favour from their employers, but shall endea- 
vour to enlist the like sympathy in our behalf. 

Clerks in architects’ offices have, for the most 
part, received a regular professional education ; 
and from this body the ranks of architects are 
papervaly recruited. 

hough a social accident places them for a 








time in a subordinate position, they generally | 


belong to the same grade in society as their 
employer, and, on this account, may, not un- 
reasonably, look for liberal treatment at his 
oro d in boa more oa Mg can 
ers evince their generosit ivi 
some portion of the week, aa ageiont 
its entire devoted to their serviee ? 

, Hight hours a day are usual in most offices. 
Let any architect consider hew little leisure is 
Pte a 

iged to work mu r.” Granted: 
but, surely, it is at an architect’s own option 
whether he works fewer or more hours in the 
He finds it pay better to work longer, 
80 he does it—and does it, probably, as an 
act of duty for the support of his family. Clerks, 
6 the other hand, being young, unmarried 
men (for which of them ever ventured to, 
marry), are still, going through an educational | 
course. The profitable employment of leisure is 
of even more importance to them, than to a man | 
already established in practice. But what, 
. hy 2 does the present allotment of time | 
? . With minds jaded and harassed, and, 
bodies. wearied, clerks (unless they have frames | 
of iron) cannot study much im the eveni 7 
besides that, some little time must be given 
the cultivation of the social and domestic affec- 
tions. A few hours subtracted from one day in 
the week would materially tend to supply their | 


‘While all admit that works of art elevate the ' 

d, correct.the eye, and refine the taste, they | 
All also freely acknowledge how great is the | 
loss sustained by those who fan prnonoalis ex-| 
luded from the sphere of their influences. And! 
F what class is it more important that these, 





should be brought to bear than upon 

who, under their employers’ direction, are | 
constantly e in ing out designs, 
intended to confer credit on their originators, 
to stamp a character on the in which | 
are prodaced. If architecture be, indeed, | 
art, it clearly demands minds and tastes | 
ted to the highest possible point. Where 


E. 


ef 


= 
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shall its yotaries strike a richer vein of ideas | 
than io 


in the glorious master-pieces of painti 
and iellipbire Beane in our nb. ri eles 








Potices of Books. 


Saxon Obsequies ; illustrated by Ornaments and 
Weapons, discovered bythe Hon. R. C. 
Nevittx, Wilbraham; Cambridgeshire. Lon- 
con: John Murray. 1852. 

In the autumn of 1851, the Hon. R. C. 
Neville trenched and examined a field at 
Little Wilbraham, about six miles south of 
Cambridge, oe found a So a Sap 
cemetery, i a si y large number 
a psc Of the first, 
in the area of 2 roods 17 poles opened, no 
fewer than 125 were found, together with 1,176 
beads, besides buckles, shields, spears, tweezers, 
knives, and ornaments. The fibulz were found 
invariably on the breast a agen ie . 
the appendages occupie eir na a 
eel gg Mr. Neville has now published | 
representations of all the principal things found, 
drawn and lithographed by Mr. Samuel 
Stanesby, and iota in. colours, on forty 
sheets, by ene and ae They serve 
to convey with great accuracy appearance 
of the wank, aed are very valuable materials 
for comparison and comment. The greater 
number of the fibula, or brooches, are cruci- 
form, and, with a. general resemblance, they all 


isplay interesting special differences. 
are beads exhibit an incredible variety of 
form, pattern, and material. The majority are 
said to be composed of amber, iet, spar, crystal, 
pottery, and coloured glass. e conjunction 
of more than 100 urns containing bones, and 
perfect skeletons in graves, with evidence that 
the interments were of the same date, shows 
the co-existence for a time of these two methods 
of interment,—the time when urn-burial was 
falling into disuse and becoming gradually 
obsolete. 

Mr. Neville is a most diligent and at the 
same time most successful explorer. Quite 
recently he has brought to light considerable 
remains of a villa near the Bartlow tumuli in 
Essex, and numerous ornaments and other 
traces of the Roman occupants of that district. 
For the volume now before us he deserves the 
special thanks of all investigators of the arts, 
manners, and customs of the early inhabitants 


of the country. 3 


The Seven Wonders of. the World, and their 
Associations. With illustrations. Routledge 
and Co. Farringdon-street. 1853. 

M. J. H. Hall has here gathered together all 

the more interesting information in re. to 

the Pyramids, the temple, walls, and hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the Chryselephantine 
statue of Jupiter Olympus, the temple of 

Diana at Ephesus, the Mausoleum at Halicar- 

nassus, the Pharos at Alexandria, and the 

Colossus. of Rhodes,—or, in other words, the 

seven ancient “Wonders of the World,”—into 

a very pleasant and readable little volume. 


SBiscellanea. 


Locomotive FoR PLANK on Common Roaps.— 
Mr. William D. Arneet, of Iowa (U.S.), has made 
certain improvements in the locomotive, by which it is 
said to be adapted to running on plank or macadamised 
reads.. This locomotive in ferm resembles those in 
common use. It has a steering apparatus, by which 
the pilot can, by the turning of a windlass, give any 
desired direction to the locomotive in the shortest 














are busily engaged in bringing this bridge to com- 
ion. We have already given s details, 
ut we may here quote the Lockport (U.S.) Journal,, 
which says:—“ Imagine a span of 800 feet in length, 
forming a straight hollow beam 20 feet wide and 
about 18 feet deep, with top, bottom, and sides. 
There will be an upper fioor to: support the railroad 
and cars, 20 feet wide between the railings, and sts- 
pended by two wire cables, assisted by stays. ‘The 
lower floor, 19 feet wide and 15 feet high in the clear;. 
is connected to the upper floor by vertical tresses. 
The cohesion of goed iron wire, when properly united 
into cables or ropes, is found to be from 90,000 to 
130,000 Ibs. per square inch, according to 
The limestone used in co ing the towers will 
bear a pressure of 500 tons w 
The towers are 60 feet. high, 15 feet square at the 
base; and 8 feet at the top. When this bridge is. 
covered with a train of cars the whole length,-it will 
sustain a pressure of not less than 405 tons. The 
speed is sup to add 15 per cent: to the pressure, 
equal to 61 tons, The weight of superstructure 
ded, estimated at 782 tons, makes the: total aggre- 
gate weight sustained’ 1,273 tons. Assuming 2,000 
tons as the greatest tension to which the cables cam 
be subjected, it is considered safe to allow five times 
the regular strength, and providing for a weight of 
10,000 tons. For this 15,000 miles of wire are re- 
quired. The number of wires in one.cable is 3,000; 
the diameter. of cable; about 94 inches.” 

DamacEe To Premises: Dispurep LiaBiirry.— 
Tn the County Court at Bradford, on Tuesday in last 
week, before Mr. J. Hamerton, deputy-judge, an 
action, Snow v. Withers, was. tried for the recovery 
of $87. 10s. as damage, sustained by plaintiff, to cer- 
taim premises, in consequence of an explosion of gas 
therein, while in occupancy of defendant as his tenant. 
The premises-had been recently occupied by a person 
named Neil, and on his effects being sold by his as- 
signees, a pendant had been torn down pigetacenes 
by Mr. T. Ingham, who left the hole ; 

endant made use of the gas ; whieh he 
caused to be restored, although the workmen em- 
ployed unfortunately overlooked the unplugged place 
from which the -; had been torn. The faet, 
according to plaintiff, might have been perceived by 
any person of ordinary perception, imasmuch as a 
mark was left of the pendant having been there. In 
defence, it was denied that any mark. was left. Every 
room had been carefully examined, and plaintiff was 
himself to blame, not only for the destruction of his 
own property, but the damage sustained by defendant, 
—whose loss in engravings, &c. was estimated at. 60/. 
or 70/.,—because plaintiff was aware of the pendant 
having been removed,. and did not. communicate the 
fact to defendant on letting the premises. The judge 
gave a verdict for plaintiff, saying that it did not 
appear to him that plaintiff had done anything to 
conceal the danger, or that he had neglected to dis- 
close any fact which would have been the means of 
preventing the accident; but it appeared defendant 
had failed in his duty in not taking proper precaution 
to prevent explosion, a3 any person of competent skill 
must have seen that a pendant had been in the room 
before. 


Ramtway Martrers—A great fall of cliff took 
place on the South Devon line, between Dawlish and 
Teignmouth, on 29th ult. On the formation of the 
line, it was found necessary to cut a tunnel through 
the rocks known as the “Parson and Clerk.” A 
portion of Langstone cliff was thus cut off, and its 
base was undermined by the action of the recent 
heavy rains.——The extensive works at the terminus 
of the Great Western, at Paddington, are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion.. The company have 
an immense extent of premises in the shape of 
arrival and departure sheds. The new works com- 
prise an extensive goods warehouse, and the accom- 
modation for hat one will, it is said, be ample—— 
One of the on the Pennsylvania railway, now 


possible time. It is said to be adaptable to agricul- | constructing, is to be 8,570 feet in.length. Its area, 


tural purposes, by simply connecting therewith a line 
of ploughs. Steering such locomotives by a windlass, 
with a pointer ranging along a marked scale of de- 
grees corresponding with the deviation of the fore- 
wheels, was one of the oldest and first methods 


respecting the death of a child, the 
Slime taiaashdin ube, Wh ‘tpn. ethan alihigen tore 
ed during the last three weeks in one’ house 


| at the widest 





will be about 24 feet, and the spring of the arch will 
begin 16 feet from the crown of the arch. The arcli 
itself of the tunnel will be rather of an oval form. 


posed of sandstone laid in hydraulic cement, and. the 
remainder of hard-burnt brick. This masonry will 
be 22 inches. thick, ‘The tunnel passes the Alleghany 
mountain in Sugar-ram Gap. About 400 men are 
employed upon it. 

THE GoLpsMITH AND JEWELLERS’ Annurty In- 
STITUTION.— The committee propose to erect a- 
asylum for sixteen persons. The of land is 


situated on the west side; of Manor-road, South 
fi . Mr. W, P. 


quality. 
every square foot. 


space within the lines of the masonry, - 
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’ down afew months ago, so that they are protected 








Vou XL—No. 158. THE BUILDER. 


Crry o Lonpon Lipeary.-—It is not very fre-|real and personal, estates-im the. United. States and 
quently that the citizens of London afford an oppor- territories are returned as of the actual value of 
tunity'to-a literary paper for a word of praise about 7,133,369,735 dols, The churches or edifices for 
rk ie Sem onators & Sesidrion axl proper tan Mohali lees shel, a 12,007 ix Pagid 

- " we ann Pp j " 5 > 
2 now on the eve of accomplishment by the citizens | nearly one-fourth, or 8,791 ; the Presbyterian and re- 
of London, through the good sense of one of their | lated churches, 8,112. 
committees. Many of our readers are doubtless | 4,209,333 ; the Baptist, 3,130,878 ; and the Presby- 
aware thet this great city possesses a most eoriogs, terian 8,705,211. The Roman Catholics have but 
library relating to London matters,—that it is an-| 1,112 churches, accommodating 620,950; Episcopa- 
nually papa, bt its stores,—and that it is in posses- | lians, 1,422, accommodating 625,213. The farm-lands 
sion of a fund fully adequate to the gun ase ase Po rarer ech yg 
¢ fresh curiosities. But how few have ever con- amounting to 457, acres. of improy 
sulted ryt PP we ya ge within > baw ¥ — — —_ is ae $03,078,970 
This library, so little used for the purposes of researeh acres ; worth im the average . per acre. 
by literary men, has lately attracted the attention of ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procaess.—The telegraph 
Learns ap acter seroma (Mr. William marches apace over continental Europe ; and so com- 
Williams); and the result has been, that cards of | plete is now the magic network of intellectual nerves, 
— have been sent—or oe on the bo for all purposes of a it may be ~~ 
eve of being sent—to every au of distinetion there is no longer any Channel. From 
whose habits of research are at all likely to render , mountain cities of Transylvania to the marshes of 
joie of 2g thay aan a pl care ead : cae . pects oo a poe 1 the 
it is nearly ready), accompany every ticket,—so that, | metallic pulses terminating at Charing-eross. These 
an author may <— the catalogue in his own ae , limes cross over rivers and traverse vast mountain 
—and on finding what. he wants, wait on the Libra-| 
rian with his ticket, and see at once what he wishes! alpine roads of Iyria—to touch the sea ie, 
to.see. This should be copied by the , the Black Sea, the Bay of Biscay, are all now 
authorities at Sstrd and st Cambridge, af Lambeth | into immediate contect with each other.. A. ward 
Palace, and at Sion College.— Atheneum. | be shot by lightning ftom the Cult of Venice to ee 

HerMopoiis.—A correspondent of the Lifer Trish Sea. Holland—until now ost outside the 
Gazette, writing from Athens, says,—“ Many dt the | European system, having neither railway nor tele- 
most. important cities of antiquity, as well as of | graphic communication with surrounding countries— 


moderm times, owe their existence to wealth and | has just been brought, as it were, within the general | y 


commerce. Syra, or rather Hermopolis, on the island organization, and Amsterdam, Haarlem, the Hague, 
of that name, is one of them. I¢ has often been Leyden, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, and Breda, are now 
represented as @ naked rock, with a town on one of | linked inthe great chain of Huropean : 

its hills; great, therefore, was my surprise, on finding | The contractor for the works of the Electric Telegraph 
not only a place most picturesquely situated, but in, Company of Ireland, Mr. Gilpin, states that these 
its proximity extensive gardens, fields, and vineyards. | works are completed in Scotland, except a few miles 
From oo ay filled with vessels of all sizes, the| in New Galloway. The company intend immediately 
visitor beholds, to the left, the old town on a steep|to open the line between Dumfries and Newton 
hill, and the new town, called Hermopolis, having a | Stewart——An agreement has been entered into be- 
population of more than 20,000, ing itself like | tween the Electric Telegraph Company and the 
an amphitheatre along the declivity, at the foot of , Scottish Central Railway Company for the continu- 
the same hill and two or three others. Several con-| ance of the telegraph from Edinburgh to Perth ; and 





siderable edifices are discerned, not only churches and | efforts are being made at Dundee to have it also ex-| ¢ 


other. public institutions, but also private dwellings, | tended thither. 
scattered here and there, and these being altogether! CoNVERSION oF RoTaRY INTO RECTILINEAR 
or'in part of white marble and plaster, they form a| Motton.—Mr. A. Carson, of New York, has patented 


leasing effect against the brownish hills. None of | a plan for converting any rotary motion into a re- i 


Pp. 
the streets have names, but they are paved, and con- | ¢i movement. In place of the 
sequently free from the dust so disagreeable in Athens. ead attached. to the piston-rod, slotted or forked 
In these streets the olfactory organs are often affected | rods are let into grooves in the periphery of the pulley, 
in anything bat a pleasant manner. It may cause 
some surprise that in so modern a town not a better | conneet with each rod on opposite sides, and pass in 
has taken place by the construction of one direction round the pulley; while the third con- 
houses and the direction of streets. A few improve- | nects each rod within the slot or fork, and passes in 
ments are being made in this respect, but it would be | the opposite direction round the pulley. 
too expensive to do so on a large scale. The princi-| CHRONOLOGICAL oR ARITHMETICAL COINCI- 
pal commercial street makes some exception, it having | DENCES—A Frenchman lately communicated the 
a satisfactory width, is level, tolerably straight, and | following rather curious calculations to an English 
paved with flag stones like the others. It has a friend :— 
singular appearance through a net of cordage, by Fall. of Robespierre..............- 
means of which awnings are drawn before the houses 
as a protection for merchandise from the rays of the 
sun, affording also agreeable shade to the foot passen- 
gers. Near to this street is a large irregular square, 
partly planted with trees: in its centre is a triumphal 
arch, constantly adorned by green branches: some 
houses are scattered about, among which are some 
coffee houses. : 

Tue New Execrric WirEs.—Men connected with 
the Electric Telegraph Company’s works have been 
laying down the new electric wires through West- 
minster, the Strand, and the curb-way in Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Cheapside, 
to the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
The new wires are twenty-five in number, forming ‘i 
the appearance of am open cable, and are not only 
galvanised over, but coated in gutta percha, and 
covered over with saturated tar tape. These wires 
pass through the iron pipes or tubes which were laid 
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Fall of Napoleon.............0++.- 
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Fall of Charles X.. ........ 60.2... 
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Fall of Duke of Orleans* ...... 1 
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from: any. injury. 
Process or THE New Worip.—From the re- 
ports ef the Census and Land Departments of the 
Government ‘of the United States, just published, Pall Of mmm Poe cee eee eee 1857 
the following information is extracted by the Liverpool These coincidences remind us of others lately going 
Albion.” “The population of the United States has in- | the rounds of the newspaper press, to the effect that 
creased 337 per cent. during the last fifty years, and | Nelson on the day of his greatest vietory and death 
is new increasing at the rate of about 8 per cent. per | had attained the age of forty-seven years; that 
annum. Out of this ion, consisting of ; Bonaparte and Wellington were each in their forty- 
24,000,000 of. le, 2,250,000, or less than | seventh year at the great and last decisive battle of 
0 stig wl ger From 1840 to| Waterloo ; and that in the forty-seventh year from the 
1850 the ion was augmented from 17,000,000 | death of Nelson, the last of this illustrious trio, 
to 28,000,000, the increase being 6,000,000 in ten | Wellington, passed into eternity. 
years. At the. rate of annual mortality, the total | ~s Tt is here considered that the death of the Duke of Orleans by 
é were from 2,500,000 | a fall sealed the fate of the Orleans dynasty even before the flight of 











to 3,000,000, being ual to half only of Louis Philippe; because the Duke was so much beloved, that had 
die? i by i oak 7 iebetion. The oun ee ee 


The Methodist accommodate | i 


regions—as, for example, the Trieste wire along the spell 


and connected thereto by three chains, two of which | charges 





prentices, for Sunday children. The i nal 
Pee ot abs morte bo te bet item 


pa ie gdaad relapse there 
be time on hand for use or for’ abuse. is. 
nothing to meet this case and turn it to advantage. 
pat aged ts eY penledyet yer yn 7, 
igion, sch various grades 

tions, a well-selected and well-regulated Tibeary the 
greatest public blessing. Here, where the issues of 
the press compete in number with the leaves. upon the. 
trees, a reading-room becomes its natural appendage. 
iate the hours that may be thus 


dissipation? Who can begin to measure the blessing 
to soctey i, yore ee, Wane oe Se Pee ees 
tions which ¢ them, and. gui riyay oa J 
virtue, honour, and religion? With what @ 
light the hearth of home may be invested, as the: i 
structive or amusing volume holds its happy ci 
-bound by the beloved voiee that gives: it 
ance. And how the children’s cheeks will glow, and 
their eyes as their interest increases im the 


may | adventurous traveller, or in. the stneeing, pateet ® 
You have done well, my friends, in the 


of a library and reading room; you will do well to. 
7 i 


ton Junction, about twenty miles from ng ame was. 
a lofty chimney,,connected with Messrs. atts. 
chemical works. It was 406 feet high; feet. 
diameter at the base; 17 feet diameter 
contained 3,500,000 bricks, 3,500 






ploded without any a t damage —s 
the stability of the ; but the the tenth 
lad no sooner been heard than the chi was. rent 
trem top. to bation, sutths ings SNe Se ees 
away gradually from the base upwards. The 

of the column fell nearly within the circumference: of 
its own base. A dense cloud of lime-dust hid the 
ruins for a few seconds; but when # eleared 

te SFOS CES eines eerte ree a 
huge mo : 


‘ORTHAMPTON ButtpERs.—The builders of Nerth- 


inches above the roof is very © 
all the cottages, with such. w: 
suffering from the wet finding its.way in, and in 
where the junction of the slate; with.the .wall 

of 





secure, the bricks in this part were get such 
a porous nature that the wet was absorbed’ by theny, 
and the walls became damp. eee of 
the party wall coming throngh the roof, . the-absolute 


necessity for this arrangement, indeed, befig’ evident, 
the attention of the builders would be better given to 
effecting it in a sonnd and efficient: mamner. 
Purification oF Gas.—You. inserted @ para- 
graph in your paper of the Ist inst. stating that a 
new mode of purifying gas by charcoal, &c. had 
bean discover in Fite’ ead ts con. 
sisted in a valuable manure. The invention is sn 


The sewer is 3 feet Pinches by 2 fer+ @ inches, 
half brick in cement, and 1,680 feet long. : 
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ion of motive power. The 
€ eens ee Treas friction, 
being only of the same diameter as 
ie of twice the diameter, as 
pgp Laren taped by aggre 


‘The death of = hs ‘took on Wednes- 
day, in last week Forrest, oe. in his 68rd 
year, 


bar, was a native of Carluke, Lanarkshire. He was 
af an artist, and was bred as a stone-mason in 
the. ies Of Clydesdale. His first public work 
— statue of the? “ Wallace Wight,” which occupies 
ae ei th of Lanark Lacie ehurch, and 

e in 1817. He we employed 
had if th th deletes!’ Sis bala ot 
Sei, = surmounts nfs the lla 







of Glasgow. In 1882, Mr. Forrest ll 
¢ exhibition of statuary on the Calton-hill, 
with four equestrian statue ;~under the 
coe of the Royal Patnhy Mh of Conteibators to 





Burpine IETIES AND DEPRECIATED VALUE 
oF Money.—The influx of gold and the glut of 
rin the market ap to be deranging the 

on whic many of the bulng ‘societies have 

They are igs to obtain that 
for esr att on which their calculations 


ge oF Be Uae Lil aalyn geo Rait- 
wirs.—A 


pos fr he ty the eration o on 0 OE onthe os wel 





-street. The 

i he al would all unite at the 
aterloo station by the be long 7 west-end ex- 
prema of the Bric h ; and thence 
t run by one common trunk to "Parrin don- 

street ; ehh rebuilt rien to 
serve for the’trains as the traffic. 
pet wet eee he ays as 8 appro- 


iL WEitin EMORIAL.—The- sum 
raised toa t the Liverpool are Monument 
amounts to 5,2507. 

:-Moiiday, 10th, 


a’ paper, by Professor on, “Ona certain 

of Gallo-Byzantine Churches in and near 
Perigueux.”—Tuesday, 11th: Institution of Civil 
Engineers ; Syro-Egyptian. — Wednesday, 12th: 
British Archeological Association —Thursday, 18th: 
Professor COockerell’s' Second Lecture at Royal 
Academy ;* the Royal Society; and the Society of 
Antiquaries. —Friday, 14th: Architectural Associa- 
tion ; paper “On Architectural Botany.” 








TENDERS 
‘For the extension of main arrival shed at the Water- 





foo Terminus of the cea ah ogy Railway. Quantities 
supplied. - Mr. W. Tite, ee 

Pollock and Sellon.. ‘ ob 5421 
Beat Bie . 6,373 
BST cscs 225 F.2 ..” 6,145 
Lawrence and Sons 5,642 
: Nicholson and Son 5,412 
©;  ccnessccccnvcce 5,240 
Lucas, Brothers ...... Vis eT. FEO 
- OPS eee bh stares » 4,990 
Jay .... PE PRR TY AR 4,484! 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Motics To ‘Seebderingsk title-page in colours for 
the last volume may be tog by those who prefer 
itt. that which ocom the index in the closing 
ber, ne my be application at the office. Covers for 
‘potllsher be obtained at the office, price 2s. 6d. or 
wit bind it for 38. 6d. The complete volume 


y be Pes ontaine’, price 2is. 


se Rael 

















would lead us out of 
aetigt “G. M.” (the member Ie 
meer), ** Mr. G. 


7” te pans 


i eA not n 
and wus yee 
» (the valve willbe found 
“P.P.C.” 





or 








THE BUILDER. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of more 
suerte rast es Aras 
Fed ee eae atieeeees booms 


Norchi, King William- 













tet the ae ; 
a § ner, 








HITECTS, ENGINEERS, eager 


A “YOUNG MAN, who has 
of matters connected wi 
ture, = ag! a besa Eo everally, ving» good deal of 


time at dT lerate 
rire ey 
ion to copy Address, 
X. Y. Office of “ The “3 af. make tracings Ro, Be rden. 
ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


N e CLERK. of: "WORKS is is now 
at ‘iberty BAGRMEST with any gentleman requiring 
the first i . B. care re of Mr. 


such services. — in 
Burgess, 4, a -aquare, St. ree London. 











RCHITECTS AND BUI 
ANI TED, "bythe Advertiser, "aSITUATION 
of either the above. He has served his articles 
ina HE ral 


ce, and is acre conversant in architectu: 
drawing and di —Address to A. Z. Post-office, Belford, 
Northumberland. 


AN Architect and Surveyor is ‘desirous of 
i taking a tah inte his pare. ; = white the youthve ‘wo 
iring now! e of 
es TT gs seth v° racticnlly and artistically.” Phe ns tm is not 
SS auch a's ect as the obtain ing 8 and steady 
youth.— Address, A. A. Staunton an Sons o Strand. 
TO BULLDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION. as SHOP or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. _No objection tothe country. 
Address, 4, Warren Cottages, Warren-street, Péntonviile. 
TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c, * 
STRONG active Young Man, who has 


try and joining business five 
wishes to working at PLO YER ci ither in town or country. 
cae ot D to commence at 16s. per week.—Address, pre- 


. Hudson’s, 1, Queen's Head-row, Newin on, 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, PAINTERS, &c. 
an experienced hand, a per- 


manent SETUATION as GRAINER.—No objection to 
Painting or D or eetenees Aste, J. TAYLOR, No. 7, London- 

















WANTED, P Rae: as GENERAL |* 


FOREMAN of a fey jan Has Coen ery loved § fer 
on extensive wo in on A 

Office Ofte of The Builder,” 1, York-street, —— 
TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, by a London iu a a 


Man. : who is y od draughtsman, and 
rally in the duties of es 0! —— tee) 
calary required, an: and w. to W. 
Builder,’’1, Perens Ee Garant Garden 

TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, by a Lond 


mdon Firm, an ex 
acti ad rsomy as SHOP POREMAN. pie 
stating rms, and where last employed, to J.J. 
+ the ae hk "ihe Builder” 1 “York-ctrest, Garden. 
cations not attended to. 
sce AND PAINTERS. 
et pe vertiser .1s. desirous of ENGAGING 


HIMSELF as GRAINER, &, Has had good experience in 
jon to country ; = —s 
secu! 














—— and graini No o 
‘meking I himself If ‘useful. > and 

mn No other than one of oe accepted.— irect to to 

G. G. 43, Cavendish-street, New North-ro: 


T0 CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a respectable | 


to the above trade.—Letters, prepaid, to ALPHA 
BETA, Me ene Builder, New- perkreede Brixton: a 


TO.PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, BUILDERS 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN. The Reid we pod would prefer to take the 
management of a business, has had considerable experience, and 
is desirous of making himself bse, pad useful.—a ddress, stating 
particulars, to X. Z. 118, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, an ENGINEER, who has 


been Foreman upon some large work: een om 

abroad, is desirous of obtaining a similar SITUATION. _ 
stands the erecting of penny ye gt og and machinery; has had 
much experience in blasting of rock and sub-marine explodings ; 
has an invention for effecting economy in dr‘lling and charging of 
holes in rock under water; is competent to superintend the 
removal of rock at the entrance of eo or other places to an 
oy Has no oon. to go abroad. Satis references Wi 

a as tae Address, H. H. Mr. Belinore’s, 54, Vauxhall- 
wa 


S CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL 


FOREMAN, a thorough Practical Man, thirty-six years of 
age, with good testimonials.) He is about leaving his present 
engagement.. Having filled both the above offices, he is desirous 
of an ENGAGEMENT in either.—Address A. M. J. Office of * The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


N ESTABLISHED BUILDER, now 

gaged on ville and other buildi extensively can 
RECEIVE, an IMPROVER, or YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

RROHITECT. &c. to inetract in all the practical Hetails of ths 

trade generally, and tom him as clerk and aadetent, whelly ox or 

uly, as may be agreed, at fair remuneration. None need 

Lo 0 cannot advance Lanty for gee months, and consider 

instruction aectveiens, to inte: rity and references ye 
and requi Address for inerae pre aid, to Mr. THO 

WILL AMS, ai at Mr. Limbird’s, Booksel! xeter-arcade, Strand, 


ANTED, a BOOK-KEEPER* to a 


Plumber, Painter, Glazier, and House Decorator.—Apply, 
by letter only, G. &. Office of “ The Builder,” York-street, Covent- 


0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Old ld-established Firm 


VACANCY for an edu 
»ddress and terms apply to =. R. P. box 53, Post-office, Bath. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a strong}* 
MAG rete AMF ogee school, as gd team 3 fyereatics 























have a 





pig wd f his time in ae a. lance eras 7S 
ven. The country not objected to.—. . 4, 
noua | Comneree, May-fair. 





ANTED, a constant SITUATION, by a a 
mw] AY Sete ts rsa need See 


'| street, Covent 


a - nercugh W 


Youth as a Le | er hae 
P 


ANTED, a lot of OLD. 


RICKMAKERS 
ATANTED. dart the gn gener of eit June, 





July, Au and aber, ths bat Upeanton 
month, Loacieed pote Fn the ever ‘of be 4 
livered — Ba AN, in th es OF or perntion ie 


with any party fora, feld. neat the mete 
particular, t to A.B: Mr. STU ener t Bost oitice, 


TO DUST commmectans “AND. 
TED, 1,200 to 1, B00 CHA 


cs Ha 








B to be ea! at the 
Southend, Essex; also a Delivery of 
loaded at Southend wall. —F. 
Sh een 


a to HENRY F 
Se harden 





ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS, or FOREMAN, having been sev years Clerk 
of Works and Foreman at first-class erie BBB. 
Office of “ The Builder” 1, York-street, Coyeni \. 


ANTED, an INVOICE CLERK; a 


* kn ge of the timber trade indispensabla—Addrets, 
letter, to @. M. im “The Builder,” York-street, ‘Covent 


WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH, of . 


ble is desi of 
ASSISTANT tom CIVIL EN NGINERE, SOV EYOr & &o He 
eiicetned telinasite tee toe ep gee = ly to -Z. 20, 
place, Dorset-square. = 

















ADMISSION ONE A ed —The extrac din 
DON. BY NIGHT: exh d, day an< 
rye Pie of sat Prgaeest TERLOR of8 8T: PAUL’s 
ion a, the oe hB of We 


we 
Hee amc ane ee 


being h steam. 
~— of exhibition from half, half-past eae five; rand # the Meng 
e m 


from two till five, 
pts irae the evening. 


OYAL POL 
\L ENTIRELY NEW. 





CHNIC INSTITUTION. 
io eo Musical 
Midsumm: ream,” the w: from 
ae eaten, the music by oan | ens, Bishop, H, Boskiand, 
and Dr. Cooke, Mornings and mings, Lect’ y J. H. Pepper, 
esq. on oathe endiens Amusements of Chemistry, adapted toa ‘aneaie 
audience; by Dr. yg on Wt? ey y of Scientific 
Recreation; by Mr. © and 7h Prospects of 
Aerial | Nuvigation, illu ilustrafed. bya be by = bona ful Medel of Poitevin’s 


‘arachu’ ope. Taylor's. Propellers, 
&> Disso! yee. m inetading bay. ana ht Views of er 
Cstie, W: ssion, Fy hools and 
a der tent Seep ot age, half-price, 
een 
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TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e@ MANU FACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are’ prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
H BHA for drawing on wood. FF light and shating, 
aimee | SAS Ntag 
‘or engine r 
H for sketehing. ditto 
HB a and black fordraw- BBB ditto ditto. 
ins BBBB ditto ditto. 


Mm 
Sold t 4 ati the principal Stationers in town or country. 


HEAP FUEL.—Excellent GAS COKE put 


into a Barge in Goan of not les: than Twenty Chaldrons, 

at 7s, perChaldron, at the PHO NIX:GAS WORKS, at ide, 
Southwark; and at the Upper Surrey side -of the foot at 
Vauxhall. ‘Single chaldrons in carts on the Works 2s, per chaldron 


« 








extra. 





THE canes EXHIBITION IN LONDON AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL TO THESE MACHINES. 





PLANING MACHINE. 


Prien MACHINES, for P 
ing, So. TPenoning, @ , Sawing, ea Boring, ag 


cdachmakers, 
petit ag inassh es, pianoforte makers, the 
rincipal Tne Key? the of A 
sev prem hines; they have been found 
eve ont ect ey al Pye en on eit 
e ordi 


required in ¥ in the above tr trades in a superiee m 
h, and sai hesmdiean Gavaeaeia aad 
contraciom aldara nnd mucha tee oh Kingdom. ° > 
They are ot Soyer —_ tage bo pape attention ‘of ‘all: cisahnt a8 
or org tt ofthe the colonic eee other! er cories where oe 


Geb by JoILLIAM. FURR Patents, 90, Lawton-streh, 
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e wa‘er-side, 
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Mould. 
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